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GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 





ARE LOVED MOST, WANTED MOST 



BY MOST CANADIAN WOMEN 


Count the hours a busy housewife saves, thanks to G-E Appliances 
. . . relish the tasty meals she cooks with G-E Appliances . . . see 
how beautiful her home looks, thanks to G-E Appliances . . . 
see how beautiful she looks when G-E Appliances take the 
drudgery out of housekeeping! Then you’ll know why Canadian 
women love them. Put these exciting G-E Appliances into your 
home . . . and start living! 
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CANADIAN GENE 
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Store it flat 
at lowest cost 
per bushel 

in BUTLER steel farm buildings 


Economical. You get grain storage at less cost per bushel in pre¬ 
engineered Butler flat storage buildings than in any other type. Mass 
production lowers prices, insures uniform punching and forming of all 
parts for fast, low-cost erection. 

Keep crops safe. Grain in Butler flat storage buildings is spread out, 
not piled deep. This allows in-storage drying with Butler Force-Aire 
equipment. Force-Aire helps prevent overheating, controls insect ac¬ 
tivity. Butler buildings are fire-safe, weather-tight, rodent-proof—keep 
crop quality high for top prices, better feed and seed. 


Never idle. Butler storage buildings perform a variety of farm uses 
when no crops are in storage. Big doors, pole-free interiors, straight side- 
walls permit easy maneuvering of large machinery, spacious storage. 




Weather-tight, rodent-proof Butler steel farm 
buildings keep every crop dry and in top con¬ 
dition for highest prices, better feed and seed. 


Mu!ti-use. No brace rods to the floor, no chuck 
holes. Ideal for machinery shelter when there 
are no crops in storage. 


KlSS-L 




Ask your nearest 
Butler Builder for 
free booklet on 
Butler steel crop 
storage buildings. 
You’ll find his 
name listed in the 
yellow pages of 
your telephone 
directory. 



Force-Aire dries crops in storage. This permits 
you to harvest earlier, reduce field losses. 

Ask your Butler builder about 

LOW-COST BUTLER FLAT STORAGE 


Calgary Steel Building 
Sales and Service 
Calgary 

Permasteel (Alberta) Ltd. 
101 87-103rd St. 

Edmonton 
Holte, Nordlund 
Lethbridge 

British Columbia 

Permasteel Engineering 
Ltd., Vancouver 


Frank Lawson & Sons Barnett-McQueen Co., Ltd. 


Ltd. 

601 Ninth Street 
Brandon 

T 

Midwest Mining 
Supplies Limited 
P.O. Box 520, Flin Flon 

Steel Structures 
(Western) Limited 
Winnipeg 


P. O. Box 39 
Fort William 

.. Smith Constr. Co., Ltd. 
Kingston 

The George Taylor 
Hardware Ltd. 

New Liskeard 
and North Bay 


Steel Building Sales 
and Supply Ltd. 

159 Bay Street, Toronto 

Saskatchewan 

Lavold's Limited 
P.O. Box 64 
Lloydminster 

Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd. 
Regina and Saskatoon 


fliflillffc l- BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. 

Queen Elizabeth Highway at Walker's Line 
PRQw" p. O. Box 506, Burlington, Ontario, Canada 

Buildings • Oil Equipment • Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment • Outdoor Advertising Equipment • Special Products 
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TH ^§U?de Weather Forecast 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast* 

It should be 75 per cent right for your area 9 but 
not necessarily for your farm •— ed.) 


Prepared by 1 

DR. IRVING P. KRICK 
and Associates 
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TEMPERATURE 


AVERAGE WEATHER 


•REaPITATION-.r^rp';;^ 

BELOW 1 2 3 4 and ABOVE 


’oronto 


\ Alberta 

‘ Cold Arctic air will make its appear¬ 
ance during the first week of the 
month, when even daytime tempera¬ 
tures will not rise above the zero 
value on at least two or three days. 
This early month cold spell will be 
accompanied by several days of snow¬ 
fall. Although not warm, there will be 
a trend toward rising temperatures as 
mid-month approaches, but this will 
be halted by a minor stormy period 
around the 12th. Temperatures will 


and will be followed by February’s 
coldest weather . . . centered around 
the 20th. Temperatures should dr<Sj| 
far below zero . . . most severe in the! 
eastern half of the province. No real 
warming should be expected with 
temperatures turning downward again 
during the last three or four days. 

A great contrast in snowfall accumu¬ 
lation should be noted during Febru¬ 
ary . . . next-to-nothing in the north¬ 
west, contrasted with considerable ac¬ 
cumulation in the southeast. V 


PRECIPITATION 


FEB. 

TEMPERATURE 



PRECIPITATION 


FEB. 

TEMPERATURE 



Saskatchewan near seasonal temperatures can be Quebec certainly topple temperatures to near 

An abrupt change to snowy and expected, with only short “staccato- Look for colder than seasonal tern- record lows in the St. Lawrence Val- 
cold weather is expected early in Feb- like” daily fluctuations. A return to peratures during February throughout ley- Temperatures are expected to * 

ruary as cold Arctic air once again much colder weather is expected as most of Quebec—certain’y a marked recover briefly from the unusually cold 

pushes down into the Prairie Prov- February draws to a close. Most im- change from weather conditions dur- periods around the 13th or 14th, but ^ 

inces. However, temperatures should portant snowfall dates are centered j n g January. The first important in- even so, pronounced warming is not 

moderate rather quickly following this around the first week of the month and vasion of cold air is expected around expected. 

cold period and begin rising . . . with again during the last four or five days, the 5th, and this should be sufficiently Only two intervals during the month . 
highest temperatures for the month A word of caution—the mid-month intense to influence the entire prov- should produce significant snowfalls, I 

being reached around the 10th, as a snowy period could be especially pro- ince for several days, setting the stage especially in the western half. The I 

warm, moist flow of air invades the ductive in the extreme southern half for a generally cold month. Another major snowfall accumu'ation should 1 

province from the south. Thereafter, of Saskatchewan, as warm moist air is significant cold air mass will pass occur during the stormy period cen- > 

until the last few days of the month, expected to precede this storm. V southward around the 20th and will tered around the 16th or 17th. V 

PRECIPITATION 

FEB. 

TEMPERATURE 




Manitoba Manitoba should be “nipped” by 

With frequent invasions of cold air, snowy weather during the first few 
the month as a whole, will be charac- days of the month, but the bulk of the 
terized by the absence of repeated and monthly snowfall wi 1 occur during the 
prolonged warming intervals. The February 15 to 18 stormy period. 
16th through 20th cold period should Indicated storm tracks do not favor 
send low night-time temperatures heavy snowfall in the eastern half, and 
back down to the 20 be’ow mark. Cold nothing important in the north. A 
days expected during the first week in brief respite from wintry weather, 
the month should not be overlooked coupled with the warming trend indi- 
though—and low temperatures will be cated around the 11th or 12th, should 
10 to 20 degrees below the seasonal provide scattered opportunities for 
values. The southwestern corner of livestock to winter pasture. V 

PRECIPITATION 

FEB. 

TEMPERATURE 



Maritime Provinces 

An unusually wet February is in 
prospect, with frequent and persistent 
cold air invasions. This adds up to 
another rather “bleak” outlook for the 
Maritime Provinces. A day or two of 
warm weather during the first few 
days of February will be followed by 
an abrupt change, as winter, accom¬ 
panied by snow and cold tempera¬ 
tures, makes a repeated visit around 
the 5th or 6th. Thereafter, only slow 
recovery in temperatures will be 

PRECIPITATION 

FEB. 

TEMPERATURE 


noted, with the mercury inching 
slightly above the seasonal values 
around the 14th or 15th. Shortly after 
mid-month, winter'ike weather with 
considerable snow — potentially, the 
worst storm of the month—will again 
make its presence known. No im¬ 
portant recovery from this storm and 
its attendant cold weather will be felt. 

A repeated blast of Arctic air, pre¬ 
ceded, of course, by a day or two of 
snow around the 25th, will drive the 
thermometer back down. V 
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THe New JOHN DEERE 720 DIESEL 

New Fuel-Economy Record 


in Official Nebraska Tests 



The new fuel-economy champion working with a 16-foot John Deere 650 Tool Carrier. 


Meet the new fuel-economy champion—the brand- 
new John Deere “720” Diesel Tractor. In official 
Nebraska tests, the new “720” developed more horse¬ 
power-hours per* gallon of fuel used than any other 
tractor ever tested! It’s the fourth John Deere Diesel 
to hold this title—in unbroken succession—since 1949! 

The new “720” Diesel combines this outstanding 
fuel economy with the exclusive maintenance economy 
that is inherent in the John Deere two-cylinder engine 
design. The “720” is a full 5-plow tractor, developing 
58-plus belt h.p.* In addition, the new “720” offers you 
an unmatched combination of ultra-modern, better- 
work features including new Custom Powr-Trol, new 


Universal 3-Point Hitch, new Independent Power 
Take-Off, Advanced Power Steering, new Float-Ride 
Seat, and many others. 

Here’s the tractor with the capacity to take on— 
and lick—your biggest and toughest jobs; to handle 
larger equipment and save you time on every job . .. 
with the fuel and maintenance economy that greatly 
reduce your operating costs and up your profits . . . 
with all the modern time- and labor-saving features 
to make farming easier and more enjoyable for you 
. . . and finally, a tractor that upholds to the fullest 
the high standards of John Deere Quality design and 
construction. 

#Sea level (calculated); maximum horsepower based on 60°F. and 29.92 in. H<J.. 


The New 5-6 Plow JOHN DEERE "820” 

The tremendous work capacity and 
outstanding fuel economy of the 
new John Deere “820” Diesel offer 
you maximum daily work output; 
greatly reduced operating costs— 
put more money in your pocket. It’s 
a 5-6 plow tractor with ample power 
to handle large plows, disk tillers, 
and tool carriers. And, when it 
comes to fuel economy, the “820” is 
the leader in its class; second only to 



Choose Your Next Tractor from the Complete John Deere Line. 



“320” SERIES “420” SERIES “520” SERIES “620” SERIES “220” SERIES “820” DIESEL 



JOHN DEERE 

"WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE’S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 


DIESEL 

the new “720” Diesel in official tests. 

In addition, all the modern fea¬ 
tures are available in the new “820” 
Diesel. These include new Custom 
Powr-Trol with dual remote cyl¬ 
inders, Independent Power Take- 
Off, Advanced Power Steering, and 
many others. See your John Deere 
dealer and drive a new 
John Deere “820” 

Diesel soon! 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY. LTD. 

Calgary, Regina. Hamilton. Winnigeg 
Please send more information on the 
tractor checked below: 

C1 “720” Standard Diesel 
□ “820” Diesel 

Name -— 

□ STUDENT 

R.R _Box- 

Town -—-—» . 

Prov-- 

_i 



} 
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FARM NOTES 


It take? more/ To 
make good gasoline 


Gasoline quality has risen tremendously in the 
past few years. Two gallons of today's gasoline 
do the work of three in the '20s. 


[Guide photo 

H. J. Schmidt (left), director of Toronto Milk Producers’ Co-operative, with 
Fred Harrison, general manager of the co-op plant, at the annual meeting . 

Why Rust prednisone, a hormone related to hy- 

* t . , drocortisone, was successful in two of 

Attack W as Light the cases. They state that the preven- 

/^ONDITIONS were suitable for tion of the disease is simple-allow no 

I .,11 , r i . . one to enter a silo tor any purpose 

the development of cereal rust in f 

, , , 1 ,. . j, j ■ from the time filling begins until 

1956, but very little developed m . £ . & . r c . , , 

„ j rT*i_ , . J. „ seven to ten days after it is finished, 

western Canada. The plant diseases ., ., , ..... . 

r , f. , Also provide good ventilation around 

committee of the Manitoba Agrono- ^ of silo duri this danger 

mists gives two mam reasons for this. . , ,0 ,, . , 

& c . . period, and fence the area to keep 

Firstly, there were few rust spores in ’ , . . ... ^ 

, v , , 1 r children and animals away. A blower 

t e air, arge y ecause 0 a severe j s h 0 uld always be run before any- 

drought throughout Texas during the ^ ^ a ^ y 


Finding new techniques to moke those improved 
gasolines, and new equipment to put these 

techniques to work, has cost a lot of money, 


Imperial, with by far Canada's most extensive oil 
research facilities, has spent 20 million dollars 
over the past ten years on research alone. 


New View 
Of Scrapie Disease 

S CRAPIE, the sheep disease, may 
be inherited rather than spread by 
infection, according to an article ap¬ 
pearing in “The Lancet,” a British 
medical journal. This would mean, it 
says, that it would be difficult to 
sustain the view that any breed of 
sheep or any country was entirely free 
from scrapie. It is also unlikely that 
any country which has derived its 
sheep stocks from western Europe 
over the last two centuries would be 
entirely free from all types of the dis¬ 
ease, if it is inherited. 

The report claims that scrapie may 
be a muscular disease rather than a 
disease of the brain, and mentions the 
discovery of “a hitherto unrecorded 
spontaneous degeneration of the 
skeletal muscle in the adult sheep.” V 


Imperial spent 65 million in the same 

period directly on new equipment to 
improve gasoline quality. 

It's costing more and more money to make the gasolines 
required by today's more powerful cars. 


umsERsm ^0 
09 alberta library 
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Science 

And the Farm 

Quick freezing has been used suc- 
; cessfully to keep tissues alive for ex- 
• tended periods. Skin from a rabbit’s 
ear has been transplanted after four 
months in a freezer. The male sex 
glands in rats have been grafted after 
the glands had been stored frozen for 
22 weeks. Quick frozen lungs have 
been transplanted from one dog to 
another. The joker in all such grafts is 
! that to be successful they must be 
from the subject’s own body, or an 
identical twin. V 

Housewives keep potatoes white 
after peeling, by putting them into 
water immediately. This is imprac¬ 
ticable in restaurants and large eating 
places, with the result that potatoes 
are often a brownish-grey color. A 
Cornell University professor has now 
discovered a way to keep these spuds 
white also: Dip potatoes for 30 sec¬ 
onds in a mixture of two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of sodium bisulphite in a gallon 
of water. Potatoes so treated can be 
held overnight by draining after dip¬ 
ping, then covering with a cloth wrung 
out in the solution, covering tightly 
and held overnight in a refrigerator. V 

Turkeys can be hatched at sea level 
and taken to a 10,500-foot altitude, 
where they will grow and obtain 
sexual maturity as quickly as those 
kept at sea level. The birds so treated 
experimentally at the University of 
California, did not show the expected 
increases in lung and spleen size, but 
did increase in heart size. V 

The world horse population is esti¬ 
mated at 74.5 million, a drop of about 
22 per cent since pre-war days, result¬ 
ing from the increasing use of farm 
machinery. In addition, world agricul¬ 
ture uses about 50 million mules and 
asses, and about 78 million water buf¬ 
faloes, which are used both for draft 
purposes and for milk production. The 
horse population in other countries is 
bound to decline in the years to come, 
as a result of the increased use of trac¬ 
tors, automobiles, and trucks in east¬ 
ern Europe, Africa and South Am¬ 
erica. V 

The Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute, at Adelaide, Australia, sug¬ 
gests that there may be some chemical 
inside seeds of plants which prevents 
virus diseases from spreading from one 
generation to another. Scientists have 
long wondered why some of the highly 
infectious virus diseases are not trans¬ 
mitted through the seed. Australian 
workers mixed tobacco mosaic and 
cucumber mosaic viruses with chemi¬ 
cal extracts from the seeds of tobacco 
and cucumbers. Inoculation of the 
mixture into healthy plants either did 
not produce the disease at all, or it did 
relatively little harm. It is reported 
that chemical analysis has shown the 
inhibiting chemicals to be protein in 
nature. V 

A Swedish biochemist, Professor 
Axel Hugh Theorell, won the 1955 
Nobel Prize for medicine, for taking 
apart an enzyme found in horseradish 
and putting it together again. The 
horseradish enzyme is called peroxi¬ 
dase, which is the catalyst, or spark, 
that sets off the transfer of oxygen 
from various peroxides to other sub¬ 
stances. V 



"Now here's what I mean 


by a farmer’s tractor” 


"Let me say right off, I’ve always been partial to Oliver. 
But the way I look at it, so’s Oliver been partial to me. 
It just stands to reason. I’m their big business— me, the 
farmer. Why, right here where I’m standing, I can reach 
out and touch a dozen things that show where Oliver’s got 
the farmer in mind. The power steering, for one. 'Hydra- 
lectric’ controls. The rubber spring seat. Now there’s even 
a powershift to change the rear wheel spacing! And the 
Independently Controlled PTO—the others are still catch¬ 
ing up with that one. So when you talk about a farmer's 
tractor, I just naturally think about Oliver—I know Oliver 
thinks about me. Oliver gives me the power to produce at 
the lowest possible cost.” 

your Oliver dealer remembers: "Oliver has always thought of 
the farmer first. The very first gasoline tractor was an 
Oliver. The first line of diesels— Oliver. Look to Oliver first 
—for the finest in farm machinery.” 


Buy your new tractor 
on the 

"Pay as you Produce” 

purchase plan 
Ask your OLIVER Dealer 


P 


OLIVER 


The Oliver Corporation " FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY" 

Sixth Avenue & Halifax Street, Regina, Saskatchewan 

BRANCHES: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker 
Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor & Equipment, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Inco Metals at Work in Canada 



Copper is one of 14 elements obtained from Inco copper goes to Canadian companies for the manu- supply and drainage plumbing are easy and 
ores. Inco produces over 250,000,000 lbs. of facture of copper tube and fittings and hundreds of economical to install... and will usually last as long 
copper a year. And more than half of all this other useful products. Copper tube and fittings for or longer than the buildings in which they are used. 


Inco Copper in millions of feet of plumbing 

for Canadian homes 


•.. more jobs in Canada 



For LONG LIFE and trouble-free 
service, there’s nothing quite like 
copper plumbing in the home. It 
won’t rust; it resists corrosion; under 
normal conditions, it will last as long 
as the building. 

Today, nearly all the new homes 
being built in Canada have copper 
plumbing. And more than half of 
this copper comes from Inco. 

Here’s how Inco Copper helps make 
jobs for Canadians. Down in the 
mines, Inco workmen blast out the 
ore. It is milled, smelted and refined 


at Inco’s plants in Copper Cliff, 
Ontario. Refined copper is sold to 
Canadian companies for the manu¬ 
facture of tube, fittings and other 
plumbing items. Then plumbers install 
them in Canadian homes. 

All these operations help provide 
jobs for thousands of workmen. 
That’s how Inco helps stimulate 
the growth and development of 
industry in Canada. 


COPPER SERVICEABLE AFTER 5000 YEARS 

This piece of copper pipe, found in the tomb of 
the Egyptian Pharaoh Cheops, was used to carry 
water from the Nile for the Royal swimming 
pool. Though more than 5,000 years old, it is 
Still in serviceable condition today. 


A- 


Write for a free copy of 
the illustrated booklet 
"The Romance of Nickel". 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OP CANADA, LIMITED 

25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals. 
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Officials of the C.F.A. at the Federal-Provincial Conference were (l. to r.): J. B. Lemoine, C. E, S. Walls, R. C. Marler, E. C. Hope, R . C. Brown, H. Lane, E. Kitchen, 
R. Jardine, C. Weaver, A. Rintoul, H. Arnold, J. A. Ferguson, L. Jasper, A. Johnson, G. Macmillan, D. Kirk, W. J. Parker (vice-pres.), H. H. Hannam (president). 


Has Farming Turned a Corner? 

The annual farm conclave of producers, pundits 
and politicians foresaw a little better year ahead 

by H. S. FRY 



T HE Eighteenth Federal-Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Conference held early last month in 
Ottawa, should probably be rated as among 
the best of any held since the post-war dollar short¬ 
age ended the wartime and early post-war British 
food contracts. It was about this time that the edge 
of farm prosperity became somewhat blunted and 
drew from a Manitoba farmer a decision to rely 
on his faith in God and Jimmy Gardiner. For a time 
it seemed to work, because some good crops, and 
the high prices of 1951, came along. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the cost-price squeeze — which had been 
working quietly behind the scenes since 1948—had 
begun to make operative once again those normal 
differences between politics, and supernatural wis¬ 
dom and goodness. At any rate, the years between 
1951 and 1956 produced few dividends, either for 
agriculture, or for the Conference. 

In 1956, the upturn appeared to have begun. 
While farm cash income is expected to be above 
the 1955 level, despite some increase in operating 
expenses, the good news in one of the reports was 
that “the decline in agricultural prices of the past 
few years may have levelled out in the latter 
months of 1956, and it seems unlikely that there 
will be any further decline in farm prices in 1957.” 

There seems little doubt that the Canadian 
economy in general is in a flourishing condition. It 
has been a year of exceptional growth. A figure of 
$29.5 billion is already forecast for gross national 
product. Over-all employment has increased by 
around four per cent. We were told that “the 
creation of new capital facilities has not only pro¬ 
ceeded on a broader scale than ever before, but 
has actually been rising more rapidly than in any 
previous post-war year.” There is evidence of a 
strong demand for Canada’s principal export items. 
Industrial production is increasing in the United 
States and most other major trading nations, leading 
to a firm export demand for most agricultural 
products. Personal savings have been rising. The 
position of the Canadian consumer is increasingly 
good. 

A MARKED change in the destination of Cana¬ 
dian agricultural exports should be noted. In 
the immediate pre-war years, the United Kingdom 
took 62 per cent of such exports, other than wheat, 


while 27 per cent went to the United States. For 
the years 1953-55, only 21 per cent of farm exports 
other than wheat reached the United Kingdom, 
while 53 per cent found their way to the U.S. 
Since 1938, the United Kingdom has increased its 
self-sufficiency in food to a notable degree—in 
bacon and ham from 36 to 46 per cent; in pork, 
74 to 91 per cent; eggs, 66 to 91 per cent; beef, 
47 to 63 per cent; and apples, 23 to 73 per cent. 
Prior to the war, Canada exported 33 per cent of all 
farm products produced. This figure reached 69 
per cent in 1945 and fell to 24 per cent in 1953. 
Canada also has experienced considerable change 
in the proportions of certain crops which it is now 
necessary to export. In 1939, we exported 17 per 
cent of the barley produced; 26 per cent of rye; 
and three per cent of flaxseed. In 1955, we exported 
27 per cent of all barley; 88 per cent of rye; and 
at least 59 per cent of flaxseed. Our experience with 
livestock exports has been the reverse of these grain 
crops. In the earlier period, we exported 14 per 
cent of cattle marketings; 24 per cent of hog mar¬ 
ketings; 65 per cent of the cheese manufactured, 
and 52 per cent of our apple production. In 1955, 
we could only spare three per cent of our cattle 
marketings for the export market, six per cent of 
our hogs, 17 per cent of our cheese, and 15 per cent 
of our apples. Such is the effect of a growing do¬ 
mestic market. 

M R. GARDINER makes two major speeches at 
each Conference, one at the beginning and one 
at the end. They are seldom spectacular, or particu¬ 
larly valuable, but are always interesting, because 
one never knows what statistics he will choose this 
time to adapt to his uses (we use “adapt” because it 
is a nicer word than “distort”). It was in the second 
part of his first address that Mr. Gardiner outdid 
himself in this respect. After quoting at length from 
statements made by the Inter-Provincial Farm 
Union Council and the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, and saying that he agreed more with 
the latter statement, he turned to farm income, 
quoting average gross and net farm income for 
several five-year periods, including estimates for 
1956. The net farm income about which farmers 
comp’ain so much was really higher than the statis¬ 
tics showed. Local taxes, gross rent, hired labor, 


cost of feed and seed, were all a part of the net in¬ 
come of the rural community, and consequently 
$685 million should be added to 1956 net farm 
income, as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. More than that, however, the $250 mil¬ 
lion calculated to provide for depreciation on build¬ 
ings and machinery is still in the farmer’s pocket 
and won’t have to be paid out until the machinery 
is worn out, or the buildings have to be replaced. 
Consequently, Canadian net farm income, without 
allowing for depreciation, he estimated at $2,492,- 
700,000, instead of the D.B.S. estimated net farm 
income figure of $1,557,700,000. There is, unfor¬ 
tunately, no record available of the number of 
those who heard the minister, who were convinced 
by this remarkable argument. 

W HAT really made this Conference somewhat 
livelier and productive than other Conferences 
of recent years, is that more of the speakers seemed 
to recognize and call attention to the variety of 
factors which bear on agricultural welfare. One 
of these, which no doubt was a subject of comment 
partly because, of the Prime Minister’s recent speech 
in Toronto, was the possible extension of the 
P.F.R.A. and a broader Federal approach to the 
general question of conservation. Price supports 
were mentioned frequently, as also were feed 
freight assistance, popular in all of the coastal and 
central provinces, livestock marketing, beef grading, 
and the dairy industry. The increased readiness of 
speakers from the same provinces to favor tariff 
protection for farm products was especially notice¬ 
able. Historically, Canadian agriculture has tended 
to prefer low tariffs, or none at all, but in recent 
years the burgeoning development of U.S. agricul¬ 
ture and our generally lower tariffs have given 
Canadian farmers some bad moments at wrong 
seasons of the year. During a period when costs 
have tended to rise, and farm prices to fall, these 
uncomfortable periods are less welcome than ever, 
especially to producers of highly perishable crops 
such as fruits and vegetables. 

The changes that have taken place in agriculture 
in recent years were emphasized by several 
speakers. Ontario, for example, gets 72 cents out 
of every dollar of farm income, from livestock and 
poultry. The latter alone, surprisingly, provides 19 
cents. From British (Please turn to page 45) 
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Looking Ahead 

Through 1957 

On this and the following page will be found summaries of all the major, and most of the minor, 
reports prepared over a period of several weeks prior to the holding of the Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference at Ottawa last month, by Departmental and Inter-Departmental Committees 
of experts at Ottawa. These reports are not designed to tell individual farmers what to do, but are 
intended to provide information ivhich will be of assistance to farmers in making their own decisions 

as to what they can produce most profitably 


BREAD GRAINS. Wheat. A world 
wheat crop in 1956-57 estimated at 
the record figure of 7.5 billion bushels, 
and available stocks held in Canada, 
United States, Australia and Argentina 
at October 1, totalling 2,318 million 
bushels, also a record, are the basic 
facts in the wheat situation. Favorable 
factors are: that world exports of 
wheat and flour are expected to re¬ 
main at or near the record level— 
1,066 million bushels in 1951 - 52 
(1,016 million bushels July 1 - June 
30, 1955-56). Canada’s total 1956 
wheat crop, at 538 million bushels, is 
9 per cent more than last year and 
16 per cent above the last ten-year 
average, but includes 43 million 
bushels of durum wheat and 20 mil¬ 
lion bushels of Ontario winter wheat. 
Total Canadian supplies — July 31 
carry-over, 537 million, plus the new 
crop — estimated at 1,075 million 
bushels. This leaves an estimated 858 
million bushels for export and carry¬ 
over July 31, 1957, or 54 million more 
than last year. The crop is of good 
quality, slightly lower in protein, but 
much the same baking strength as last 
year. Grades are estimated to be one 
per cent No. 1 Northern, 20 per cent 
No. 2 Northern, 25 per cent each No. 
3 and No. 4 Northern, and 29 per 
cent other grades. The Wheat Board 
will be able to offer practically all 
grades except No. 1 Northern in fair 
quantities, including unusually large 
amounts of high grade durum wheat. 
Strong efforts are being made to pro¬ 
mote sales of Canadian wheat, and as 
against the difficulties imposed by 
the surplus disposal operations of the 
United States, it is expected that 
about 14 million wheat acres will be 
withdrawn from 1957 production in 
the U.S., owing to the new soil bank 
program, which promises to reduce 
U.S. carry-over to around 800 million 
bushels, or less, by June 30, 1958. 

Rye. Supplies are below those of a 
year ago, at 23.9 million bushels, 
down 10 million from last year. An¬ 
nual exports run from 9 million to 13 
million bushels. Acreage seeded to fall 
rye in 1956 is estimated at 411,100 
acres, or four per cent above 1955, 
and mainly in Alberta. 

FEED GRAINS. Total supplies for 
1956-57 up about 17 per cent over 
last year and about 39 per cent above 
the 1946-55 average. The increase is 
due principally to the 535-million- 
bushel oat crop (31 per cent up) and 


the 278-million-bushel barley crop 
(up 10 per cent). Total oats supplies 
are estimated at 652 million bushels 
(33 per cent above 1955-56) and 
barley supplies at 389 million bushels 
(13 per cent up). Mixed grain at 69 
million bushels makes the largest crop 
on record; and corn, at 24 million 
bushels, greatly 'exceeds the ten-year 
average. Net feed grain supplies — a 
gross of 23.3 million tons less esti¬ 
mated exports and other domestic 
uses—are about 18.8 million tons, or 
2.8 million tons above the 1955-56 
supply, with only a very slight in¬ 
crease in the number of grain-consum¬ 
ing animal units. This leaves a supply 
per grain-consuming animal unit of 
1.17 tons, or the largest on record. It 
is expected that barley exports will be 
slightly larger than last year, and oat 
exports will greatly exceed last year’s 
very low level. Carry-over at July 31 
will probably exceed the 1956 level 
substantially, although the domestic 
market for feed grains should remain 
satisfactory. 

FORAGE CROPS. Forage crop pro¬ 
duction was about 15 per cent above 
the ten-year average, but the hay 
quality is probably below average, on 
the whole. A favorable pasture season 
will help to stretch out available 
winter feed supplies, but despite gen¬ 
erally adequate supplies in western 
Canada, the margin of reserves is 
considered to be narrow. 

MILL FEEDS. Little change in the 
supply of mill feeds 'available to Cana¬ 
dian feeders is expected. Soybean 
meal—40 per cent of all high protein 
supplements used in Canada—was 15 
per cent higher during the first nine 
months of 1956, than a year earlier, 
but other types of oil meal were down 
about 11 per cent. However, despite 
a heavier export movement, supplies 
are believed to be adequate. Packing¬ 
house products are also expected to 
be about equal to those of last year. 
These account for about 70 per cent 
of high-protein feed of animal origin. 

LIVESTOCK. General. Meat produc¬ 
tion in inspected or approved estab¬ 
lishments in 1956 appears to have 
been close to the 1944 record 1.9 
billion pounds. Production in 1957 is 
expected to be about the same. Meat 
is in strong domestic demand, but 
there may be some switching by con¬ 
sumers from pork to beef. Calf, sheep 
and lamb pi ices are not expected to 
show any marked changes. 


Hogs. Hog gradings for the first six cows this year may account for « 
months of 1957 are expected to range slightly over 30 per cent of total 
in the vicinity of 2.7 million to 2.8 mil- slaughter, perhaps to 33 per cent, and 1 
lion (1956, same period, 3.2 million), net cattle marketings may exceed two I 
Favorable hog prices last fall, may million for the first time. Available 
lead to an increase in hog numbers for markets may not be able to absorb 
market during the last six months of the increase in marketings without 
1956-57, to produce the same number some break in price. Nevertheless, ■< 
of market hogs graded, for the year, with an expected continuation of a 
as in 1956. The 1957 total is expected strong domestic demand, anticipated 
to be somewhat lower than 1956, at higher average pork prices, and ex- 
5.5 million to 5.6 million hogs (six pected higher U.S. beef prices in 
million last year). The price outlook 1957 during the first six months, 
thus appears relatively favorable, Canadian domestic consumption will 
especially in view of expected reduc- probably increase and exports of beef j 
tions in numbers in both Canada and or beef cattle are expected to be 
the United States. Hog prices should higher this year than last. A great * 
be comparatively strong until the sea- deal of top quality (red and blue 
sonally heavy fall marketings arrive, brand) beef is likely to reach the mar- 
Cattle. A new record may have been ket in the late winter and earl y spring. . 
set in 1956 for cattle marketings, at Prices for fed cattle ma y weaken for 
between 1.9 million and 2 million a time > onI y to strengthen again dur- 
head. The outlook this year is for in § the summer, when increased cow 
another increase in net marketings, slaughter may weaken prices for other ' 
with no great change in price levels. th an the top grades. ^ 

Last June, steers on farms numbered Calves. A slight increase in calf 
1.1 million, up 11 per cent, and beef production is in sight, but fewer 
heifers 700,000, up four per cent, female calves are likely to be retained 
Many of these will be marketed this for breeding, and calf marketings may ‘ 
year for beef, but indications are come close to a million head, and thus 
that the retention of heifers for breed- achieve record numbers. Prices are ^ 
ing increased last year. On the whole, not likely to improve for calves, but ^ 
it is expected that steer and heifer any decrease should be relatively 
marketings this year for slaughter slight, owing to the strong demand , 
should be up 5 to 10 per cent above for meat. 

1956 levels. Sheep and Lambs. Prices are likely ‘ 

Cattle numbers will probably in- to remain at or above 1956 levels, ^ 
crease for at least one more year, and unless a sharp increase in lamb pro- ’ 
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duction is forthcoming. Demand last 
fall was quite strong for ewe and ram 
breeding stock, which suggests that a 
long-term growth of the sheep indus¬ 
try may have begun. Continuation of 
present domestic disappearance would 
mean substantial importations from 
Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States. 

Wool. Production will probably be 
close to the 1956 output of 6.4 million 
pounds of shorn wool and 1.6 million 
of pulled wool. World wool prices 
were higher last fall than a year 
earlier, but the price outlook for this 
year is uncertain, because world wool 
production reached a new record last 
year. On the other hand, demand for 
wool has been very strong and Cana¬ 
dian wool prices are expected to be 
little changed. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. General. Milk 

production in 1957, at the expected 
17.5 billion pounds, will represent no 
significant change, assuming a high 
level of prosperity. A good domestic 
market for dairy products can be ex¬ 
pected, including higher average 
annual prices to producers for some 
dairy products, including fluid milk, 
cheese, and some concentrated prod¬ 
ucts. 

Fluid Milk. Stable per capita con¬ 
sumption of fluid milk in recent years 
suggests little change in 1957. In¬ 
crease in population may raise the 
total amount about 200 million 
pounds, to around 6.9 billion pounds. 
Higher average prices to consumers 
may appear. 

Creamery Rutter. About 306 million 
pounds of creamery butter is expected 
in 1957, which represents a million- 
pound decrease. This scarcely will be 
noticed, owing to increased demand 
for other products arising from the 
expected increase in population. Per 
capita consumption of creamery butter 
has shown little or no change in the 
past four years, and consumption is 
expected to amount to 318 million 
pounds. This would leave anticipated 
stocks of creamery butter at 84 million 
pounds as of December 31, 1957, or 
approximately three months’ supply. 
For the last three years the carry-over 
^ was 96 million pounds as of that date. 

Cheddar Cheese. Cheddar cheese 
production may amount to 84 million 
pounds and the negotiated minimum 
Ontario price at the end of the 1956 
i production season was 34 cents per 
pound, or five cents above 1955. The 
. expectation is for a continuing firm 
cheese market well into 1957. Domes- 
’ tic disappearance is expected to be 
about 76 million pounds, or one mil¬ 
lion pounds over last year, leaving 
about eight million pounds for export, 
or less than last year. Export to the 
U.K. used up nearly 85 per cent of 
the dollar allocation for the year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1956. Demand continues 
strong and an even higher percentage 
of the 1956-57 allotment of $4.2 mil- 
) lion will be used. 

i Other Dairy Products. Despite rela¬ 
tively cool conditions ice cream con- 
. sumption was well maintained in 
1956. This leads to the expectation 
that with average conditions in 1957, 
per capita consumption is likely to be 
higher, though not as high as the 
record level of 16.7 pints in 1955. 
Expected total consumption is about 
34 million gallons, or two million gal¬ 
lons over 1956 and one million over 
the record set in 1955. 

( 

( 

I 



At the conference were eight ministers of agriculture: Front — Hon. /. C. ISollet, Sask.; Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner; Dr. A. M. 
Shaw , chairman ; Hon. C. B. Sherwood, N.B.; Hon. C. E. Shuttleworth, Man. Rear — Hon. E. D. Halliburton, I\.S.; Hon. W. 
R. Chetwynd, B.C.; Hon. L. C. Iialmrast, Alta.; Hon. E. Cullen, P.E.I., and Dr. J. G. Taggart (deputy), Ottawa. 


Last year, about enough evaporated 
whole milk was produced to satisfy 
domestic disappearance. Production 
is about on balance with increasing 
domestic consumption, because ex¬ 
ports have been declining for a num¬ 
ber of years. This year, some 310 mil¬ 
lion pounds will be required. 

Domestic disappearance of dry 
whole milk is only about five million 
pounds and this year may be some¬ 
what less, but exports have accounted 
for production in recent years and 
this year may reach 60 million pounds, 
or about 2.5 million pounds more than 
in 1956. Should this export quantity 
materialize, a small increase in total 
production would be needed. 

Dry skim milk produced this year 
may total 88 million pounds, or four 
million pounds more than last year, 
and about equal to the all-time record 
in 1952. Domestic disappearance has 
been increasing and may require 84 
million pounds, with the remainder 
going for export. 

EGGS AND POULTRY. Eggs. Be¬ 
tween now and the end of May, egg 
prices are not expected to be as favor¬ 
able to producers as during the same 
period a year ago. During the follow¬ 
ing summer months, production and 
prices are expected to correspond 
fairly well with the same period a 
year ago. Reasons: 63.4 million chicks, 
or about seven per cent more than 
the estimated flock replacement for 
the previous year, for purposes other 
than commercial broiler production, 
were produced during the period 
October 1955-June 1956. Egg market¬ 
ings are, therefore, expected to in¬ 
crease until about mid-January, fol¬ 
lowed by a decline in February and 
March, and a seasonal increase in 
April and May. Important factors 
other than the size of the hatch are 
fall prices and the cost-price ratio to 
egg producers. Because egg prices are 
highly sensitive to supply, and the 
present number of layers can increase 
supplies substantially above domestic 
requirements, December egg prices 
may encourage heavy culling and a 
subsequent setback in production. 
The 1957 flock replacement hatch may 
not exceed the 1956 hatch. Summer 
marketings and prices are expected to 
correspond with those of last year. 

Poultry and Broilers. The rapidly 
developing chicken broiler and turkey 
industries will dominate the poultry 
meat situation even more than in 
1956. Efficiency of production and 
marketing has brought these elements 
of the industry up to where they are 


now the two major sources of poultry 
meat in Canada. Broiler production 
has more than doubled in the last 
three years and will increase in 1957, 
partly because of the trend toward 
single management of various produc¬ 
tion and marketing activities, the de¬ 
velopment of new outlets, and the 
growing acceptance of this type of 
poultry meat as a staple commodity. 
Southwestern Ontario accounts for 
about two-thirds of Canada’s broiler 
production, and prices there influence 
broiler prices elsewhere. Prices are 
not expected to be attractive to pro¬ 
ducers until late April or early May. 
A seasonal strengthening of demand 
is probable, but the high of 26 cents 
in June, 1956, probably will not be 
exceeded. 

Turkeys. The turkey crop this year 
may exceed the record crop of 1956, 
because of increasing specialization in 
turkey production, and also because 
of a growing popularity of turkey pro¬ 
duction with prairie farmers, as a cash 
crop. Prairie production is likely to 
exceed 1956 production, owing to a 
plentiful supply of feed grains. Never¬ 
theless, turkey prices last fall were 
about five cents per pound higher 
than in the United States, and much 
the same situation is likely to develop 
in 1957. This means that Canadian 
prices are likely to be based on U.S. 
prices plus transportation and duty. 

FRUITS. Apples. In 1956 some 108 
million bushels of apples were pro¬ 
duced in North America, and of this 
amount, Canada produced 12 million 
bushels, or 16 per cent below the 
1949-53 average, and 37 per cent 
less than last year. Consequently, 
higher prices prevail. Apples pro¬ 
cessed in 1956-57 will be consider¬ 
ably less than the 4.7 million bushels 
processed in the previous crop year, 
ending June 30, despite well-above¬ 
average stocks of processed apple 
products on hand at the beginning of 
the crop year. Fresh market prices 
were strengthened by a strong de¬ 
mand for processing apples. Exports 
July 1-November 9 were 380,000 
bushels compared with 540,000 a 
year earlier. Increased exports from 
British Columbia to the U.S. were off¬ 
set by decreased exports from eastern 
Canada, and the total for the season 
is not expected to equal the three 
million bushels reached during 1955- 
56. Imports were heavier during the 
1956 period, and are expected to 
approximate the 700,000 bushels im¬ 
ported last year. B.C. production in 


1957 may still be below average, be¬ 
cause of winter injury during 1955-56. 

Pears. Since 1945, pear production 
has tended to increase, and this is 
expected to continue this year. On¬ 
tario’s 7,000 acres (700,000 trees) in 
1952, have not increased appreciably, 
but the trees are older and tend to 
bear more heavily. The 775,000 trees 
in B.C. escaped last winter’s killing 
frosts and are mainly ten years of age 
and under. Pear prices are also fairly 
constant and have been somewhat 
higher than prices for apples in recent 
years. 

Tree Fruits. Under favorable 
weather conditions, the peach, cherry, 
apricot, plum and prune crops are ex¬ 
pected to be larger than last year. 
Ontario expects an increase in the 
amount of sweet and sour cherries, 
but the normal increase to be expected 
during the next few years in B.C. pro¬ 
duction of peaches, cherries and apri¬ 
cots will largely be offset this year by 
the winter injury of last winter. 

Small Fruits. The 1956 production 
of strawberries and raspberries was 
sadly reduced by the frost damage in 
British Columbia, where 40 and 60 
per cent of these crops, respectively, 
are normally produced. The 1949-53 
level of production will not be reached 
for several years, but this year’s crops 
are expected to exceed those of last 
year. 

VEGETABLES. Potatoes. Potato pro¬ 
duction last year, at 66.8 million 
bushels, was one per cent above 1955. 
The Maritimes, with 27.4 million 
bushels, were 9 per cent lower; Cen¬ 
tral Canada with 28.2 million bushels, 
was 5 per cent higher; and western 
Canada, at 11.2 million bushels, was 
26 per cent above 1955. Exports for 
table and seed use are not likely to 
reach the 6.4 million bushels exported 
in 1955-56, because of the large U.S. 
crop, notwithstanding that exports 
from July 1 to November 2 were 
820,000 bushels as compared with 
647,000 in the same period of 1955. 
The distribution of Canada’s crop 
this year is better than last year, and 
imports are, therefore, not expected to 
be as heavy. The U.S. crop was 13 per 
cent above that of 1955, with substan¬ 
tial increases in several states: Maine 
up 13 per cent, North Dakota up 55 
per cent and Idaho up 6 per cent. 
Florida, California and other states 
with winter and spring crops are ex¬ 
pected to have substantially larger 
crops than those of 1956. 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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Dr. E. C. Hope is economist for the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 


A YEAR ago, in an article in The Country 
Guide entitled “Why The Squeeze On 
Farmers?”, I suggested that the plight of the 
Canadian farmer was chiefly due to the full, or 
more than full, recovery of world agricultural pro¬ 
duction, from its World War II decline. This over¬ 
expansion came as a result of the favorable cost- 
price ratios of 1947 to 1951. 

I then posed the question “How long will this 
over-production last?” and answered it in these 
words: “I suspect that what will take place is that 
the recent fast rate of expansion in world agri¬ 
cultural production will slow down to a halt very 
soon, and possibly even this year (1956). In about 
two or three years, world population increases will 
overtake food production. Then, a recovery in 
world food prices will take place. Only a serious 
world-wide depression can prevent a significant 
recovery in world agriculture including Canadian 
agriculture, within the next two or three years.” 

A year has now gone since the above statement 
was made. Have world events in this interval 
changed the outlook? No, I do not think they have. 
In fact, I believe that 1956 will be recorded as the 
year when the decline was stopped and modest 
recovery started. 

Each year the Food and Agricultural Organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations (F.A.O.) tabulates 
estimates of world food production per capita. In 
this tabulation (see page 48) the pre-war figure is 
100. For the seven years 1946-47 to 1953-54 the 
average annual percentage increase was 2.8 per 
cent. In the two years since then, the increase has 
only amounted to one per cent, a rate of only one- 
half of one per cent a year. F.A.O. indicates that 
for 1956-57 there will be only a small increase in 
total world food production, but as world popula¬ 
tion increases about 1.5 per cent a year, it is quite 
likely that world per capita food production will 
not increase significantly this year. 

It should be pointed out that it is not only annual 
farm production that influences prices, but also 
annual supply, which is production plus carryover 
stocks of foods. Therefore, before any really worth¬ 
while recovery can take place in prices, world 
surplus stocks will have to be reduced. There is, 
however, evidence that the first phase of recovery 
has started. There has been a slowing down, and 
prol ably an actual halt, in the upward march of 
world per capita production of foods. 

T HE slowing down of world food production in 
relation to world population growth during the 
past year was reflected in a stiffening of price levels 
for farm products in a number of countries in 1956. 
In the September F.A.O. Monthly Bulletin of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics and Statistics, the index num¬ 
bers of prices of farm products for a number of 
countries are tabulated. For 16 of these countries 
the trend of farm prices was rising for the first six 


Recovery in Sight 


Only a world-wide depression can prevent a sig¬ 
nificant recovery in agriculture, is the opinion of 


E . C . HOPE 


months of 1956, when compared with the same 
period of 1955. In six countries the trend of farm 
prices was still downward, but one of these, Can¬ 
ada, has had a rising trend of prices since June 
1956. By November, the price index for farm 
products in Canada was about six per cent higher 
than a year ago. In the United States farm prices 
are about 4.5 per cent higher than a year ago. To 
keep the record straight, I should add that farmers 
have not gained all the modest increase in farm 
prices, since farm costs of production have risen 
during the past 12 months, at about half the rate 
of the increase in prices of farm products. 

At the present time, the major problem in world 
agriculture is not so much the amount of annual 
production in relation to population, or effective 
demand, as it is the large carryover stocks of a few 
key storable products such as wheat, corn, cotton, 
and perhaps sugar. 

We have heard a great deal about the increases 
due to agricultural technological development 
within recent years. Spectacular gains in efficiency 
of farm production are being claimed and in some 
quarters these factors are considered to be largely 
responsible for surplus stocks of basic storable farm 
products. It is probably true that considerable gains 
in farm productivity have taken place during the 
post-war years in world agriculture. Much of this 
can be traced directly to the post-war shift from 
horses to mechanical power. Under the stimulus of 
favorable cost-price relationships for farm produc¬ 
tion during 1946-1951, great advances were made 
in the shift from horses to mechanical power in the 
countries of the Western World. 

Since 1951, however, two factors have been re¬ 
sponsible for slowing down the rate of this shift. 
In the first place, after ten years of rapid shift 
from horses to tractor power, there are now rela¬ 
tively fewer horses to be replaced by tractors. This 
is particularly the case in North America, Australia, 
New Zealand and the more advanced countries of 
Europe. In the next ten years, gains in productivity 
from the shift to mechanical power will be less 
than gains from this factor within recent years. 
The second important factor is the recent four- to 


five-year decline in the relative income of farmers, 
which has occurred in most farming regions of the 
world. This factor cannot help but result in a slow¬ 
ing down of the rate of capital investment for ex¬ 
pansion and improvement of agriculture. Also, a 
considerable part of the recent gains in productivity 
in world agriculture can be credited to favorable 
weather. Within the past ten years no major agri¬ 
cultural region has experienced a series of poor 
seasons. Over a period of ten years this is rather 
unusual. We only have to cite Canada as one 
example of a country which has experienced excep¬ 
tionally favorable seasons over the past five years. 

It would appear to be a reasonable assumption 
that over the next few years some major agricultural 
region of the world will experience unfavorable 
seasons. The recent series of good harvests is un¬ 
likely to persist. 

I T has been suggested that the United States Soil 
Bank Program will have a significant effect on 
world surplus stocks of some basic farm products. 
Possibly its final net effects may be in this 
direction, but over the next few years I suggest 
that a slowing down in the rate of world agricul¬ 
tural expansion of production due to a decline in 
the significance of the shift from horses to tractors, 
a decline in the capital investment in agriculture, 
and a return to a more normal pattern of world 
weather conditions, will be the major factors in the 
recovery of world agriculture. 

Recovery in world agriculture could be halted, 
or even thrown back to a lower level, if a major 
international business depression should materialize. 
Under such conditions, international trade in farm 
products would fall. Farm products would be 
backed up on shrinking domestic markets and 
farmers would again be in difficulties. 

To date, the capital investment boom in most 
countries of the world has followed a similar course 
to that following the first world war. After the first 
world war the over-expan:ion ended in a world¬ 
wide collapse in 1929. In 1956, governments in 
most countries of the Western world realized that 
the pace of capital (Please turn to page 48) 


CHART II 

The physical volume of 
production per farm in 
Canada from 1946 to 
1956 (1946=100) is 
shown in the chart. Note 
the high level of output 
per farm in the period 
1951 to 1956, with the 
exception of 1954, indi¬ 
cating that the relative 
inequality in economic 
gains has not been 
caused by reduced farm 
production. 
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“The sensible thing isn’t enough with human beings ” Uncle Clayte said . 
“Suppose there was something more! Ever think of that , Elinor?” 


by ALEC RACKOWE 


O N Saturdays the offices of Kall- 
man-Kaye, Advertising were 
closed the year round. .When 
the telephone rang in the small apart¬ 
ment just east of Madison Avenue in 
the middle Fifties, Elinor Breese was 
lying on the farther of the twin beds. 
The one she still called Tom’s. The 
windows of the colonial maple room 
were open, and Elinor could tell, by 
the closeness of the October air, that 
Indian summer lingered. 

The phone rang softly. Elinor’s 
grey-green eyes, which had been 
wide upon the low ceiling, turned to 
the niche where the instrument rested. 
She swung her slim legs to the hooked 
rug and went around the end of her 
own bed; a shapely girl with a cloud 
of chestnut brown hair about her small 
head and oval face. 

She drew the pale green robe about 
her as she passed the bureau where 
Tom’s picture was, and Tommy looked 
out from under his campaign hat, 
silver wings on his breast, laughing. 
Tommy, who would always be twenty- 
one. She was twenty-three already and 
older for every empty day that passed. 

She hadn’t been thinking of Tommy. 
She wasn’t thinking of him as she 
took up the phone. She had been 
thinking of High Mount, as she had so 
often these past two months. Seeing 
again the white clapboarded house, 
the red barns and long, red chicken 
house nestling in the tiny valley at the 
foot of the wooded mount. Wondering 


Illustrated by Gordon Collins 


how it looked in autumn red and yel¬ 
low; hearing Uncle Clayte Adams’ 
thin, dry voice; seeing David in 
dungarees and cowhide boots, his 
shirt open at the throat as he went 
about his chores. 

The phone made clicking noises. A 
voice said clearly, “I have a call for 
Mrs. Thomas Breese.” 

“This is Mrs. Breese,” Elinor said, 
her red lips parting, her silky lashes 
lifting. 

A jumble of voices came in all at 
once, faded abruptly, and a dry, 
patient voice asked, “This go on much 
longer, miss?” 

The operator and Elinor spoke at 
once. The operator said, “I have your 
party . . .” and Elinor cried, “Why, 
Uncle Clayte!” 

Uncle Clayte Adams said imper¬ 
turbably, “You can go away now, miss, 
and let me talk to Elinor.” 

Elinor laughed. “Oh, Uncle Clayte, 
it’s good to hear you again. How are 
you?” 

“Fine.” She could see him as he 
stood holding the phone in the big 
kitchen. His lean, corded throat; the 
cowlick of white hair over his tanned 
forehead. “Figured I mightn’t get you. 
Figured you’d be away on a day like 
this. You going away?” 

“I’m not,” Elinor said. 

“Well, now, why don’t you? Going 
to be a mighty fine week-end. There’s 
a train from the Jersey side down your 
way that leaves at eleven. Get you to 
Middletown at two, about. You could 
make us a pie for supper.” 


Elinor’s lashes meshed. She shook 
her head. “I’m sorry, Uncle Clayte .. .” 

He went on as if she had not 
spoken: “Going to be a mite lonely 
with only Scott around. David’s away. 
Thought you and me, we could gather 
wild grapes and talk.” 

Elinor’s eyes widened. “Uncle 
Clayte, don’t ...” 

“Don’t what, Elly?” 

“Don’t tempt me.” 

She heard his dry chuckle. “Remem¬ 
ber what Oscar Wilde said? ‘Best way 
to resist temptation is to give in to it.’ 
Whyn’t you come, Elly?” 

The friendliness of his voice warmed 
her, just as it had when she had first 
met him, a scant three months before. 
She heard herself saying, a catch in 
her throat. “All right. I will, Uncle 
Clayte.” Her eyes swung to the elec¬ 
tric clock. “I’ll hurry. It’s ten o’clock 
here.” 

“Seems to be that here,” Uncle 
Clayte said, with that ever present 
hint of laughter in his voice. “Get out 
them dungarees and that red hand¬ 
kerchief you use for a belt. Better 
bring a topcoat for the evening air. 
I’ll meet you.” 

I N twenty minutes Elinor had her 
bag packed and was swinging down 
the street to the crowded subway. 
Not faced with an empty week-end 
or invitations she might accept only 
because she could not always be 
alone, but bound for a place where 
there was beauty and warmth and a 
good friend waiting. And David not 
there to trouble her. 


There were no vacationers de¬ 
scending onto the long Middletown 
platform, no busmen calling. Uncle 
Clayte came toward her, spare and 
erect. He took the bag from her hand. 
“Where’s that tan you took away with 
you? Being pale don’t suit you, Elly.” 

Elinor said, with a shake of her 
head, “Gone with the summer. Uncle 
Clayte,” and walked with him to the 
narrow, crooked street. 

He had brought the pickup, not 
the shiny big sedan. Elinor was glad 
of that. Uncle Clayte put her bag 
behind the cab, and Elinor climbed 
in, and heard with pleasure the tinny 
clang of the door as she slammed it 
shut. 

They turned off the main road onto 
the black macadam, past the deserted 
sprawl of summer hotels and there, at 
last, seemingly set in the very flank 
of High Mount, was the white house 
and the neat outbuildings. 

Scott, with his sun-discolored blond 
head, appeared at the doorway of the 
chicken house, grinning. Elinor waved 
and got from the cab. Uncle Clayte 
said, “Take your bag up to your room 
and get out of them city clothes, Elly.” 

She went up the narrow, carpeted 
stairs to the red-and-white-papered 
room where the eaves and dormered 
windows made odd angles and charm¬ 
ing nooks. Elinor put down her bag 
and looked out at the fields, the 
shocked cornstalks, the multi-colored 
rise of the mountain going far, far 
above. She had thought she would 
never see this again. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Now’s the Time to Take 
Stock of Your Investments 



ESTABLISHED 

1857 


1956 stock market prices are history. What may be ahead 
in 1957 is a matter requiring careful analysis. 

Prophecy is always difficult, but indications of what the 
future may hold are to be found by an appraisal of the 
situation today. That is why the present is a good time 
to "take stock” of your investments and consider prospects 
for the year ahead. An up-to-date analysis of the stocks 
and bonds you own will place you in a position to estimate 
with increased confidence what the future holds for them. 

If you will send us a list of your securities, it will be analysed 
by our Central Research and Statistical Department and 
suggestions made that seem advisable in the light of 1957 
prospects. 

All information received will be considered confidential and 
no obligation is involved in asking for this-service. 


James Richardson & Sons 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY EOMONTON VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA LETHBRIDGE MEDICINE HAT REGINA MOOSE JAW 
SWIFT CURRENT SASKATOON BRANDON PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
KENDRA KINGSTON GALT CHATHAM KITCHENER SIMCOE 
ST. THOMAS LEAMINGTON WINDSOR 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



Need a new 
Implement Shed ? H 

Build it with 
CANADA CEMENT 


Well-planned concrete masonry machine / — , 

shed and garage with dry concrete floors help ' 

keep farm machinery in first-class running 
condition, saving time and money—and provide 
convenient space for servicing and repairs in all weathers. 

The 120-page book, "Concrete on the Farm” gives tested 
diagrams and instructions for every step—planning, making 
quality concrete and erecting all sorts of farm buildings and 
improvements—fire-proof, vermin-proof, hurricane-proof—per- 
manent investments! 


Look for the Canada Cement trade mark on the 
gray bag —your guarantee of quality. 



Send for your free copy 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED Y-S 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 
Please send free booklet "Concrete on the Farm”, 


Name- 


\Address- 


Under 

Peace 
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by HUGH BOYD 


W HEN the Conservatives were 
here in Ottawa in all their 
glory last month, in national 
convention assembled, they put to¬ 
gether a dilly of a platform, com¬ 
pounded of high idealism and careful 
ambiguities. This is not intended to 
be a sneer, but rather a recognition of 
the fact that any party aspiring to 
catch votes in every section of Can¬ 
ada (that’s its job, isn’t it?) must 
watch its language. 

To those of us who watched them 
in action, the Tories had quite the 
appearance of a truly national political 
party, with a generous proportion of 
youth present to give, perhaps, re¬ 
newed hope to their somewhat dis¬ 
illusioned elders. And there were the 
inevitable huddles over what line to 
take on sectionally or racially con¬ 
tentious questions. The flag question, 
for instance! This was settled by a 
beautifully innocuous resolution which 
could mean a national emblem con¬ 
taining almost anything, except, per¬ 
haps, the hammer and sickle. 

This is the manner of experienced 
parties; and if they try to be too spe¬ 
cific, they are in danger of falling into 
such a trap as caught the Farmer- 
Labor party in Saskatchewan in 1934, 
with its “production for use” program. 
(Not that the Conservatives of 1956, 
even in the quietness of their com¬ 
mittee rooms, had any such earth- 
shaking ideas.) 

All in all, the Conservatives at Ot¬ 
tawa last month, with their hoop-la 
for the television cameras and back- 
stage bickerings, had the look of a 
party with really serious intentions. 
The most recently televised political 
conventions were those of the United 
States Democratic and Republican 
parties, and Canada’s Conservatives 
gave the impression of having studied 
the performance on both those occa¬ 
sions. 

T HERE is found around Ottawa— 
which contains Canadians from 
every part of the country—a lively 
interest in this convention. For, after 
all, the Conservative party (with or 
without the somewhat meaningless 
“Progressive” prefix) still presents the 
only alternative to the present govern¬ 
ment. 

Not many of the self-appointed ex¬ 
perts here give the Tories any hope to 
win in 1957. They can’t see Quebec 
yielding to Mr. Diefenbaker much 
more than the paltry five seats at 
present under the Tory banner and 
they are inclined to look for less. 

What they are more interested in, 
I find, is the showing the Conserva¬ 
tives will make in the West. Espe¬ 
cially in the three provinces now dom¬ 
inated provincially, and also, largely, 
federally, by the C.C.F. and Social 
Credit parties. 

For in the four Western provinces, 
and nowhere else, lies the key to 
whether Canadian politics will con¬ 
tinue to be a hodge-podge of factions, 
or a straightforward two-party system 
on the American model, with all its 



inevitable stresses and strains—, but a 
system presenting to the voters the 
only clear alternative to the party in 
office at any given time. 

Hence the attention being paid, in 
these parts, to the West, among be¬ 
lievers in the two-party system, who 
are clearly in the majority. They have 
seen enough of the operations of Par¬ 
liament to be skeptical of the claims 
of the third and fourth parties—espe¬ 
cially after watching the present govr 
ernment calmly appropriating many 
of the choicest ideas of one of them. 

And so the question arises of how 
the revived Conservative party will 
approach its problem in the West, 
where at present it has but nine seats 
out of 70. The only prominent Con¬ 
servative at last month’s convention to 
declare himself definitely on this ques¬ 
tion was Donald Fleming, who said 
that he would entertain no coalitions 
or alliances, except under conditions 
threatening the very existence of the 
state. Mr. Diefenbaker was less forth¬ 
right, although he did express him¬ 
self in favor of restoring the two-party 
system. 

T HE obvious danger to the Con¬ 
servatives, considering their weak 
starting position, is that an all-out 
effort in the West may pull away 
enough votes from third and fourth 
parties to elect Liberals, without pro¬ 
moting their own candidates to the 
top spot. But, by the same token, such 
an outcome could mean the under¬ 
mining of those groups which, in East¬ 
ern Canada at least, have become only 
a nuisance in terms of the national 
political scene. So, knowing the risks, 
what will the Conservatives do? They 
must also know that at the first sign of 
deals out West, with another party— 
specifically Social Credit — they are 
likely to lose support elsewhere, 
especially in what is still the key prov¬ 
ince of Ontario. 

Meanwhile, all political parties, as 
far as the West is concerned, face the 
still-unresolved problem of railway 
freight rates. The railways have been 
granted still another increase. One of 
them—the C.P.R.—is attempting to cut 
its own costs through dispensing with 
some of its workers on diesel opera¬ 
tions. What will the Conservatives 
have to say about this plainly national 
question in their next appeal to the 
Canadian electorate? V 
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GET IT AT A GLANCE 



WHAT A BLESSING 
TO HEAR AGAIN! 


Even if your hearing loss is severe, 
you may hear again so clearly you'll 
easily understand every word the 
preacher says! This is now possible 
with latest electronic miracle inven¬ 
tion that makes old-style hearing aids 
obsolete. Complete information about 
this new scientific advancement, and 
what it means to your hearing and 
your happiness, is described in a 
hope-filled new book. To get this 
valuable book FREE, without obliga¬ 
tion, send name and address on a 
postcard to Dept. 4-317, Beltone 
Service Dept, of Canada, P.O. Box 52, 
Rosemount, Montreal, Que. 



Choose Ariens light* medium 
or heavy duty models for 
every tilling job; attachments 
for all-season use! Unequal¬ 
led power, performance! See 
your dealer, or write: 

ARIENS 155 Calumet St., Brillion, Wls. 


FAST RELIEF FOR 

COMMON 


SORE 

THROAT 



STOPPED 
IN A JIFFY 

or money back 

Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid 
D.D.D. Prescription positively relieves 
raw red itch—caused by eczema, rashes, 
scalp irritation, chafing—other itch troubles. 
Greaseless, stainless. 39ji trial bottle must 
satisfy or money back. Don't suffer. Ask 
your druggist for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


The price support program for eggs 
will be continued in 1957 at 38 cents 
per dozen, basis Grade A Large eggs 
delivered at storage points. Rt. Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner, minister of agriculture, 
announced that the Board would pur¬ 
chase eggs, as necessary, at the estab¬ 
lished price, plus carrying charges, to 
maintain prices to producers in keep¬ 
ing with the support price. V 

The 1956 barley crop is of better 
quality than the 1955 crop, according 
to the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Samples show a mean protein content 
of 10.7 per cent for six-row grades and 
No. 1 feed. The crop is estimated at 
267 million bushels, which is 23 mil¬ 
lion more than in 1955, despite a 12 
per cent reduction in acreage in 
1956. V 

An effective treatment for rabies 

was confirmed at a meeting of the 
committee on rabies of the World 
Health Organization in Paris recently. 
It was reported that serum plus vac¬ 
cine had successfully prevented rabies 
in a group of people who were 
severely bitten by a rabid wolf in Iran. 
This step forward is a result of inter¬ 
national co-operation. V 

A shortage of 2,000,000 cattle in 
Canada by 1966 is predicted by W. E. 
Watson, a Manitoba market manager. 
At the present rate of population in¬ 
crease, over 4,000,000 more cattle 
would be needed in ten years’ time, 
but only 200,000 head a year are be¬ 
ing added to cattle numbers, making a 
ten-year increase of 2,000,000. V 

A national campaign against Bang’s 
disease (brucellosis) will be opened 
this year by the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. Cattle over 30 months 
old will receive blood tests, and in¬ 
fected cattle will be destroyed. The 
compensation will be similar to that 
paid to farmers under the tuberculosis 
eradication program. V 

Average soil bank payments in the 
United States will be higher this year 
for five basic crops. Payment per acre 
for wheat land taken out of production 
will be $20.04, compared with $8 in 
1956, and $42.66 for corn land com¬ 
pared with $33 last year. V 

A new vaccine to protect mink 

against virus enteritis has been de¬ 
veloped at the Government of Mani¬ 
toba fur research station, and 38,000 
free doses of it have been admin¬ 
istered with great success. Some idea 
of the importance of this vaccine can 
be gained from the fact that 76 per 
cent of the mink kits were destroyed 
by the disease on one farm alone in 
the spring of 1955. V 

An honor for John N. Welsh, senior 
cerealist at the Cereal Breeding Lab¬ 
oratory, Winnipeg, came in the form 
of a citation at the annual Cornell 
University Seed School recently. It 
was a tribute to his work in develop¬ 
ing the Garry oat variety. V 

Plant breeders in western Europe 

have set up an international associa¬ 
tion to establish closer contacts be¬ 
tween research workers and provide 
mutual assistance in p’ant breeding 
and the exchange of plant material. V 

An egg marketing plan for Sas¬ 
katchewan was discussed at a meeting 


of farm organizations in Regina re¬ 
cently. Representatives from Alberta 
and Manitoba also attended, and it is 
hoped that all three provinces will set 
up a plan simultaneously. The aim is 
to create a more stable price structure, 
mainly by regulating the flow of eggs 
to the market. V 

The Ontario Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture has asked the provincial govern¬ 
ment for emergency assistance on feed 
grain imports from the west at the 
rate of $4 per ton during the current 
feed year. It is claimed that many 
Ontario farmers will be forced to 
make up their feed requirements with 
heavy imports from western Canada. V 

Horse chestnut milk, and milk from 
other nuts, can be used to accelerate 
the growth of roots, according to Dr. 
F. C. Steward of Cornell University. 
Just as animals provide milk to 
nourish their young, so do plants at 
the “milk stage” nourish the plant 
embryos. V 

A big demand for Canadian dairy 
cattle in the United States during the 
next few years was forecast by Hardy 
Shore of Glanworth, Ont., at the an¬ 
nual meeting of the Waterloo Holstein 
Club. Replacements would be needed 
for cattle slaughtered in the brucellosis 
control program, he said. V 

Jerry Leiske of Beiseker, Alberta, 
became North American Wheat King 
at Chicago for the second consecutive 
year. Aged 14, Jerry won the cham¬ 
pionship with a sample of Chinook, 
as he had done in 1955. V 

Western Germany set an all-time 
record for grain production last year, 
with a total of 13,113,000 tons, but 
quality was down because of a wet 
season. Owing to the high cost of 
drying, and losses in weight and con¬ 
tent, West Germany is expected to 
continue as a good customer for Cana¬ 
dian wheat during the current crop 
year. V 

The shift of Canadian farmers to the 
city has been an indirect help to agri¬ 
culture by causing less human and 
more animal and mechanical opera¬ 
tions, with an increase in output, said 
Dr. J. G. Taggart, deputy minister of 
agriculture, at a meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Council of 4-H Clubs. V 

The honey crop for 1956 was 26.3 
million pounds, according to a prelimi¬ 
nary estimate of the Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics. This is about five per cent greater 
than the 1955 crop, but 17 per cent 
below the ten-year average. The aver¬ 
age yield of 77 pounds per colony was 
the same as in 1955. V 

An antibiotic treatment for shipping 
fever in beef cattle has been approved 
in the United States. It takes the form 
of terramycin contained in a special 
feed supplement, and is said to cost 
between five and ten cents per head 
per day, offering protection for 19 to 
21 days. It is used for prevention as 
well as treatment. V 

Co-operative Avicole de Quebec is 
sponsoring a baby chick contest for 
its members at the National Salon of 
Agriculture in Montreal next month. 
It is the first contest of its kind in 
Quebec. V 
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Buy 1 file... 
and get 2 


Black 

Diamond 




That’s right! 

It’s like having 
2 separate files. 

One side is double¬ 
cut for fast metal 
removal. The other 
side is single-cut 
for smoothing and 
sharpening. Handy 
handle with hang-up 
hole slips into your 
pocket without bulging. 

For slick touch-ups of 
axes and other tools and 
implements, you can’t beat 
this bargain: the 8" Black 
Diamond Axe file. Try it. 

Write for free book: 

“FILES FOR THE FARM" 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


BLACK 
DIAMOND 
FILES O 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


Ruptured Men 
Get $3.50 Truss 

No Charge For It 
Now or Ever 

Kansas City, Mo.—A doctor’s inven¬ 
tion for reducible rupture is proving 
so successful, an offer is now being 
made to give everyone who will test 
it a $3.50 truss at no cost. This inven¬ 
tion has no leg straps, no elastic belts, 
or leather bands. It holds rupture up 
and in. Is comfortable and easy to 
wear. After using it many report en¬ 
tire satisfaction. Any reader of this 
magazine may test the doctor’s inven¬ 
tion for 30 days and receive the sepa¬ 
rate $3.50 truss at no cost. If you are 
not entirely satisfied with the inven¬ 
tion-return it, but be sure to keep the 
$3.50 truss for your trouble. If you are 
ruptured just write the Physician’s 
Appliance Co., 9794 Koch Bldg., 2906 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo., for their 
trial offer. 
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END BREEDING 
TROUBLES 

WITH 

REX 

WHEAT GERM 

OIL 


Successful dairymen every¬ 
where agree that Rex Oil is in¬ 
valuable in solving such common 
breeding problems as non- 
organic sterility, absence of 
heat, misses and abortions. 
Here’s what just a few of them 
are saying: 

"We recommend this oil to all 
farmers and dairymen . . 

S. S. Smith. 
“We have been using Rex Oil 
for two years and believe it to 
be the answer to a great 
many breeding problems.. 

J. H. Jowsey 
“We are making it a part of 
our winter feeding program 
from now on." 

H. L. L. Leeds. 
Don't let your valuable cows end up on the butcher’s 
block because of breeding difficulties. Plan now to 
commence feeding Rex Oil this season. Order a supply 
today and make this your most profitable year. 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED TO 
GIVE SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
Available at Drug and Feed Stores 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 

,_V-717 
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among horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and dogs 
call for treatment with 
SPOHN’S COM- 
POUND. A stimulat¬ 
ing expectorant. Acts on throat and 
bronchial tubes to hasten relief. Used 
by world-famous horsemen for 55 years. 
At drug stores. Spohn Medical Co., 
Goshen, Ind. 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND 

FOR COUGHS DUE TO COLDS 


Produce Better Pork 

with less LRNDRRCE! 

You will eventually have Landrace, 
why not now, when you can sell breed¬ 
ing stock at a good profit. Our herd is 
one of the best and largest in Canada. 
Outstanding weanling sows and boars, 
four-month-old sows and boars, guaran¬ 
teed in pig sows. Serviceable boars, all 
from imported stock at reasonable 
prices. Send for new catalogue, just off 
the press. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 

Fergus Ontario 
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This young Lacombe hog, and the rest of the litter, shows good growth in 
less than two weeks, Lacombes are intended for crossing with Yorkshires. 


Portable 

Farrowing Crates 

NLY seven pigs out of 25 litters 
were lost due to crushing by the 
sow, when farrowing crates were used 
at the Agassiz Experimental Farm, 
B.C., during the past two years. D. 
M. Bowden claims that other advan¬ 
tages include ease of handling for ear 
notching, cutting eye teeth and feed¬ 
ing iron supplements. Crates also keep 
the pigs close under heat lamps to 
prevent chilling. . 

At Agassiz, the sow is placed in the 
crate one day before farrowing, and 
remains there for two or three days 
after farrowing. These crates can be 
constructed inexpensively from wood 
or iron, and the portable type at the 
Agassiz farm can be removed, leaving 
the sow in the pen where she far¬ 
rowed. This is less disturbing to the 
sow and the young pigs. These port¬ 
able and collapsible crates need less 
storage space when they are not in 
use. V 

Allowing 
For Shrinkage 

D O you aim for the highest possible 
price per pound for your cattle, 
or do you make allowance for shrink¬ 
age and weighing conditions when 
you consider an offer? That’s a tricky 
question, especially if you sell stockers 
or feeders at the ranch or some other 
local point. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture suggests that you consider the 
following factors. The highest price 
per pound does not necessarily mean 
the highest profit per animal. It de¬ 
pends on how many pounds are 
counted, and a lower pound price on 
cattle as they stand can be more 
profitable than a higher pound price, 
when the buyer is allowed to substract 
too many pounds for shrinkage. 

Secondly, if cattle sold with a 
pencil shrink (allowance for fill ani¬ 
mals may be carrying) are weighed 
early in the morning, the buyer is 
getting the benefits of two shrinkages 
in the weight. Thirdly, if animals are 
moved off the ranch and weighed on 
scales away from the ranch, the 
weight of the cattle shrinks some 
more. You can discover how much 
this is, and Can allow for it, if you 


keep shrinkage records. Finally, 
weighing away from the ranch in¬ 
volves certain incidental expenses. 
You pay for these, and have a right to 
allow for them in considering a 
price. V 

Beef Program 
For Nova Scotia 

N acre of hay is worth $20 or $30, 
while an acre of improved pas¬ 
ture can yield 500 pounds of beef or 
more. That’s why S. B. Williams, 
superintendent of the Nappan Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Nova Scotia, sees a 
chance for farmers to boost incomes 
by raising more beef. 

Here is the program he recom¬ 
mends. First, increase pasture yields, 
he says. Experiments at the station 
have shown, that with application of 
about 1,000 pounds of lime and 200 
pounds of superphosphate per acre, 
upland pastures can produce an aver¬ 
age of 468 pounds of beef per acre, 
dikeland pastures can average 543 
pounds of beef per acre. 

Then, he recommends selling cattle 
off grass, at about 30 months old, to 
reduce grain consumption. This could 
mean greater beef production (Nova 
Scotia must import beef from other 
provinces to meet its needs). It could 
mean better beef, because carcasses 
of acceptable quality can come from 
this age of animal. It also would mean 
lower costs, because home-grown for¬ 
age becomes a major ingredient of 
the beef. V 

Rules for 
Disease Control 

F IVE rules for preventing animal 
diseases are given by M. Ristic of 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. They are: Isolate all newly 
acquired animals and treat them for 
brucellosis, tuberculosis, leptospirosis 
and other common ailments. Raise 
calves in individual pens, or restrict 
the number in each pen. Give hogs all 
the routine vaccinations. Set high 
standards of cleanliness and nutrition. 
Have the local veterinarian check the 
farm regularly for possible weak 
points in disease control, including 
animal health, feeding standards and 
farm sanitation. V 


Vitamin A 
In the Feedlot 

EEDLOT cattle in Alberta have 
shown a number of cases of vita¬ 
min A deficiency in recent years, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Frank Whiting of the 
Lethbridge Experimental Farm. This 
deficiency reduces body gains and 
efficiency of feed use, and leaves the 
animal more susceptible to diseases. 
If it is not corrected, it may cause 
death. 

Night blindness, the inability of 
animals to see in a dim light, is 
usually the first symptom of vitamin 
A deficiency in the feedlot. As the 
condition grows worse, the animals 
cannot see well during the day, a 
watery discharge may run from then- 
eyes, they may stumble when forced 
to move quickly, and often their legs 
and brisket become swollen. 

Green grass and good quality leafy 
hay are the main sources of vitamin A 
(carotene) for cattle. Hay that has 
been weathered in the field or heated 
in the bale or stack has very little 
vitamin A. Straw and grain cereals 
contain none at all. When animals 
have received vitamin A from green 
grass, they usually store enough to 
carry them for three to four months, 
or even longer, without showing any 
signs of deficiency. It is usually only 
the cattle kept on dry feed of low 
vitamin A value for long periods that 
suffer from a deficiency. 

Experiments at Lethbridge showed 
that there was no advantage in feed¬ 
ing a vitamin A supplement to steers 
receiving five pounds of good quality 
alfalfa hay daily, and it appears from 
experiments elsewhere that two to 
three pounds of good alfalfa hay daily 
supply enough vitamin A to fattening 
cattle. 

It is the cattle fed poor quality 
roughages, and especially those com¬ 
ing off dry ranges, that need the vita¬ 
min A supplement, if they are to be 
on dry feed for more than two to 
three months. V 

Erysipelas 
In Three Forms 

WINE erysipelas occurs in three 
forms, two acute and the other 
chronic. One type of acute can cause 
several apparently healthy pigs in the 
herd to sicken and die suddenly, al¬ 
most overnight. Others might run a 
high fever, lose their appetite, and 
show a purplish discoloration on the 
skin. The second acute form is “dia¬ 
mond skin disease,” appearing as dia¬ 
mond-shaped lesions, which later turn 
purple. 

The chronic form of erysipelas 
usually occurs in swine that have ap¬ 
parently recovered from one of the 
acute forms. Arthritis is the main 
symptom, showing in swollen, enlarged 
joints. Mortality is low, but the pigs 
usually remain stunted and very un¬ 
thrifty. 

The Beaverlodge' Experimental 
Farm, which has issued these descrip¬ 
tions of swine erysipelas, recommends 
the use of bacterins for immunization 
of healthy swine. In herds where an 
outbreak occurs, a combination of 
serum and penicillin is the preferred 
treatment. Consult a veterinarian if 
you suspect erysipelas, because 
prompt action will minimize your 
losses. V 
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Big Yield 
From One Pasture 

H OW is this for pasture? An 11- 
acre field at the Nappan Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Nova Scotia, grazed 22 
Jersey cows from May 20 to Septem¬ 
ber 30, then carried 60 sheep from 
September 30 to November 15. In 
addition, it yielded seven tons of grass 
silage cut in June. 

That kind of production from any 
field can be profitable, and here is 
how that good yield was obtained. 

The field was reseeded in 1953, at 
which time it was limed, at two tons 
per acre. In 1954, it was fertilized 
with 400 pounds to the acre of 3-15-6, 
and then in July, another 100 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia was added. 

In 1955, the year the above record 
was obtained, controlled grazing was 
practiced, with the cows allowed onto 
an additional small area each day. V 


Balanced Feed 
Is the Cheapest 

W HAT is feed efficiency? Think of 
it in terms of the feed required 
to produce a dozen eggs, a pound of 
milk, or a pound of meat, says Dr. 
S. C. Stothers of the Department of 
Animal Science, University of Mani¬ 
toba. It depends on several factors 
summed up as breeding, feeding and 
management. 

Various breeding programs have 
shown inherited differences in rate of 
gain, as in the case of performance 
testing of beef cattle and the ad¬ 
vanced registry of swine, which can 
be used to select the most efficient 
animals. The feed efficiency varies in 
different species of animals, broilers 
using an average of 2.7 to 3 pounds 
of feed to make one pound of meat, 
pigs using 3.5 to 4 pounds, and sheep 
and lambs 5 to 7 pounds of grain, 
and 4 to 8 pounds of hay. Continuous 
tests are being made by research 
workers to reduce these amounts. 

Take into account that poor hous¬ 
ing, diseases and parasites have ad¬ 
verse effects, which cannot be com¬ 
pletely overcome by superior breed¬ 
ing and the most fortified rations, if 
care is inadequate, the animals are 
over-crowded, or other aspects of 
management are poor. 

Assuming average practical condi¬ 
tions of breeding and management, 
the highest feed efficiency comes from 
a properly balanced ration. The lack 
of a single essential nutrient can mean 
poorer utilization of all the other 
nutrients. In choosing a ration, re¬ 
member that the needs of an animal 
depend on whether it is pregnant, 
lactating, growing rapidly, or being 
finished for market, and adjustments 
must be made. 

Results obtained at the university 
emphasize the importance of feed 
efficiency. Pigs fed on oats and barley 
alone needed more time to finish, and 
from $4 to $5 more feed per market 
hog than a similar group fed a 
properly balanced ration. “No pro¬ 
ducer,” says Dr. Stothers, “can afford 
to pay this ‘hidden tax,’ from which 
he receives no returns.” V 
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but spring work stays on schedule 


for Rev. Father Armand Ares and his CAT* D2 Tractor 


Saskatchewan farmers know what this kind of 
gumbo is—it’s sure tough on a wheel tractor. 
But take a look at how the Cat D2 Tractor 
works right up to the swales with a full load. 
See how its 10 sq. ft. of ground-gripping tracks, 
backed by a powerful diesel to shoulder a big 
load through wet spots, have plenty of flota¬ 
tion to go over the top where wheel vehicles 
bog down. On this particular farm, the D2 
handles loads like this 16' disk, a large seeder, 
or a Cat Tool Bar Cultivator. The D2 is also 
equipped with a Cat Tool Bar Dozer for land 
forming and clearing work. 

Owner of the Cat D2 Tractor is Rev. Father 
Armand Ares of Zenon Park, Sask. He says, “I 
formerly owned 3 wheel-type tractors. Finally, 
due to wet springs and unfavorable soil condi¬ 
tions, I decided to buy the D2 because it is the 
only type of tractor that will get my work done. 
Now wet weather does not prevent us from 
getting our work completed.” 

You, too, can solve your wet weather wor¬ 
ries, increase your production and farm income 
by owning a Caterpillar D2 Tractor! DO 
THIS: Itemize all the jobs you need done on 
your farm. Draw up a long-term land improve- . 


ment program. Then go to your Caterpillar 
Dealer and have him show you how well a 
Caterpillar Diesel Tractor will fit into your 
program, and in the long run how much less it 
will cost! Name the date...he will demonstrate. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A, 


FREE FARM POWER ANALYSIS 

Your Caterpillar Dealer will gladly help 
you analyze your farming program and 
recommend the tractor that you need. See 
him soon. And write us at Dept. CG17, 
Peoria, Illinois, for your free copy of “Soil 
and Water Conservation.” 


CATERPILLAR 

* Caterpillar and Cat arc Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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If you need a new tractor on your farm, but haven’t the 
ready cash to buy one... FIL may be the answer to 
your need. 


A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put you at 
the wheel of the latest model very quickly. And there’s 
nothing that saves money, time and work on a farm 
quite so much as a modern tractor. 


If your proposition is sound, you can get a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan for any type of equipment you 
need on your farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a Farm Improve- 


u ment Loan can help you in your operations 
... and how little it costs. 


to ! miiion outturn 


np 
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J FIL the fixer... 

his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
he’s economical, convenient, versa¬ 
tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 
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WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 




A COMPLETE 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


rapid grip and 

TORONTO MONTREAL 


limited 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 


RUBBER, 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 


COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


• STEREOTYPERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


ELECTROTYPERS 


• ADVERTISING SERVICES 

• OFFSET PLATES 


WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


CUT FEED COSTS 20% 


HOWto 

BREAK 

ond 

TRAIN 

iHORSp^ 


WITH THE ORIGINAL “Little Britches'* 
KRIMPER KRACKER— Stop wasteful feeding 
of whole grain. Low-cost “Little Britches" 
Krimper Kracker genuinely < g^r'~~'~T27aj> 

roller crimps any grain; makes 
4 bu. do feeding work of five. 

Pays for itself quickly. 15 sizes. 

Write for free literature, sam- 

pies and prices.__ \ 


Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this book 
FREE, together with special offer of 
^ 1 a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are interested in Gaiting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do ii today — now. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
)ept. 571 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


CL-185, Bonner Springs, 
Kans., U.S.A. 
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The flax on the left shows heavy wild oats infestation. Randox, a new herbi¬ 
cide, was applied to the flax plot on the right and gave excellent results. 


New Oats 

For New Brunswick 

S OME of the new oat varieties 
developed in the past ten years 
have given high yields in New Bruns¬ 
wick, says T. C. Chiasson of the Fred¬ 
ericton Experimental Farm, N.B. 
Among the new varieties are Abeg- 
weit, 'Scotian, Ajax,- Beaver, Shefford, 
Garry, Rodney, Clinton, Craig, Glint- 
land, Fortune, Roxton and Simcoe. 
There are also some older varieties still 
in use, such as Victory, Vanguard, 
Banner, Cartier and Alaska. This wide 
selection might be confusing, but test¬ 
ing at the experimental farms and illus¬ 
tration stations has shown the most 
productive varieties for this area. For 
instance, the illustration stations have 
had these average yields: Abegweit, 
51.7 bushels; Ajax, 47.7; Scotian, 47.7; 
Beaver, 46.4, and Clinton, 35.4. Simi¬ 
lar tests at Fredericton place Abeg¬ 
weit an average of 20 bushels per 
acre ahead of Victory. 

The varieties recommended for 
New Brunswick are Abegweit, Ajax, 
Scotian and Garry. The choice be¬ 
tween these varieties rests with factors 
such as maturity and lodging, rather 
than yield. The nearest experimental 
farm will give further information. V 

Insects 

In Stored Grain 

NFESTED grain usually heats, and 
the hot spots can often be found 
by thrusting the hand into the grain at 
several places on the surface. To lo¬ 
cate heating at greater depths, use a 
metal rod, but leave it in the grain for 
a few minutes before testing its 
warmth. 

A warning comes from the Scott 
Experimental Farm, Sask., that insect 
infestations should be controlled as 
soon as they are found. You can check 
infestations by moving the grain in 
cold weather to cool it, and most in¬ 
festations can be controlled by clean¬ 
ing the grain. But if the grain is 
infested by the rusty grain beetle, it 
may be necessary to fumigate it, be¬ 
cause a proportion of the beetles will 
remain inside the kernels even after 
cleaning. 

Fumigants may be applied at three 
to four gallons per 1,000 bushels. It 
is safer to apply them from the outside 


of the granary through the ventilator, 
rather than from inside. Small gran¬ 
aries can be fumigated in less than 
five minutes, using a stirrup pump to 
spray uniformly over the surface. Two 
men should do the fumigation, and 
both should wear gas masks. 

Check grain that has been cleaned 
or fumigated during the storage 
period and take prompt action at the 
first sign of insects. Before transferring 
cleaned grain to an empty granary, 
repair roof leaks, sweep down the 
walls and floor, and spray all inside 
surfaces with a suitable insecticide. 
Clean up all residues of old grain, 
because they almost always contain 
insects. V 

Double Grass 
Yields with Fertilizer 

EAVY annual fertilizer applica¬ 
tion gives bumper crops of hay 
and grass in Prince Edward Island. 
In fact, 12 years of trials on demon¬ 
stration farms across the island 
showed an average yield of 19.05 
tons of pasture herbage per acre from 
fertilized land, compared to 10.15 
tons from the untreated check plots, 
almost double the yield. Sixty-one 
pounds of ammonium nitrate, 600 
pounds superphosphate, plus 100 
pounds muriate of potash were used 
to get those big yields. 

Trials on the island, carried out by 
the Charlottetown Experimental Farm, 
also showed good results from light 
top dressings of well-rotted manure 
applied in the fall, once every three 
years. This encouraged the establish¬ 
ment and growth of wild white clover 
and native grasses, and prolonged the 
grazing period, helping the pasture to 
survive lengthy dry spells. V 

Use Best 
Forage Varieties 

OST farmers know the recom¬ 
mended varieties of cereals, and 
recognize the importance of growing 
the right variety, but when it comes 
to sowing pasture or hay land, many 
ignore the improved varieties, which 
are just as important if they want 
maximum returns from their land. 

The Swift Current Experimental 
Farm, Sask., points out that the work 
of producing improved varieties of 













forage crops is of value only if 
farmers take an interest in them and 
use them. It is essential that livestock 
producers keep abreast of the new 
forage crops and the recommendations 
for their use. 

Summit, a new variety of crested 
wheatgrass, and Rambler, a new al¬ 
falfa, are two examples of new forage 
crop varieties which all livestock men 
should become acquainted with, and 
should use as soon as they are avail¬ 
able. The seed is not on sale at 
present, but of those varieties which 
can be obtained, growers are urged 
to use Ladak alfalfa and Fairway 
crested wheatgrass. V 


Agriculture, says there are two ways 
of testing. One is at home by planting 
a number of samples of 100 kernels 
each, and counting the kernels which 
germinate. The more samples tested, 
the more accurate the results will be. 
The other way is to obtain an official 
germination test and seed grade by 
sending a two-pound sample of cereal 
grains, or an eight-ounce flax sample 
to the Plant Products Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Federal 
Building, Winnipeg. A representative 
sample would be ten or twelve selec¬ 
tions from different parts of the seed 
lot. There is a service charge of 75 
cents for each sample. 

In addition, the Manitoba Soils and 
Crops Branch advises heavy seed 
cleaning to remove light, shrivelled 
kernels, which produce weak seedlings 
if they germinate. Mercury fungicide 
is recommended for lightly frozen 
seed. V 


Cleans feedlofs 
Removes snow 
Backfills and levels 
Opens drainage ditches 
Builds and Maintains: 
Driveways and roads 
Terraces 

Irrigation ditches 
and borders 


TRACTOR EASY Scraping 


Tobacco 
And Nitrogen 

V ETCH, a leguminous plant infest¬ 
ing many tobacco farms, fixes at¬ 
mospheric nitrogen in the soil. This 
raises soil nitrogen to a high level, and 
can delay maturity and produce thin 
lugs, which will waste under drought 
conditions or become lifeless during 
curing. Excessive nitrogen also pro¬ 
duces thin upper leaves of poor tex¬ 
ture and color. 

If vetch was allowed to grow during 
the previous summer, the fertilizer 
nitrogen of the tobacco crop should 
be lowered. This can be done by using 
2-18-8 fertilizer or broadcasting 
0-12-20 fertilizer mixture, in combina¬ 
tion with a low rate of 2-12-10 at 
transplanting. 

The spring and summer growth of 
vetch can be controlled in rye with 
2,4-D amine, and sowing clean rye 
seed will help to prevent further in¬ 
festations. If, however, fields have 
been infested with vetch, do not apply 
nitrogenous or complete fertilizers 
when disking in the mature rye crop. V 


Low-cost earth moving and barnyard cleaning — that’s what ev¬ 
ery owner of an Allis-Chalmers CA, WD or WD-45 Tractor gets 
with this new 6-ft., tractor-mounted scraper. And it’s, hitched 
or unhitched quickly with the tractor’s Snap-Coupler hitch. 

The scraper is easily and quickly adjustable (without use of 
a wrench) 5 ways: 1. Blade can be angled into 13 positions. 2. 
Pitch of blade is adjustable. 3. Blade can be tilted, to either side. 
4. Blade is reversible for bulldozing and backfilling. 5. Scraper 
is hydraulically lifted or lowered, as illustrated. 

Scraper has curved, 14-in. high moldboard with replaceable 
cutting edge. Moldboard can be extended to 9 ft. with two 1 Vfe-ft. 
extensions. End plate attachments are also available to fit either 
extension or regular 6-ft. blade. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers. dealer about this new scraper or 
write to Allis-Chalmers for free illustrated literature. 

Snap-Coupler is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, CALGARY • EDMONTON 

REGINA • SASKATOON • ST. HYACINTHE • TORONTO • WINNIPEG A. 


Liming 
In Ontario 

T HE advantages of liming an acid 
soil are that it reduces acidity 
and enables legume seedlings to estab¬ 
lish more easily. It also creates the 
right environment for bacteria and 
other beneficial organisms, making 
more nitrogen and phosphorus avail¬ 
able for plant growth. The Field Crops 
Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, in giving these reasons 
for liming, says' also that lime adds 
to the supply of available calcium in 
the soil, helping to replace the large 
amount taken away continually in the 
form of milk, beef and crops. 

Ontario provides a free soil testing 
service to determine whether soils 
require lime. There is a good supply 
of limestone available, and a subsidy 
is paid on shipping. Further informa¬ 
tion can be had from agricultural 
representatives, the soils department 
of Ontario Agricultural College, the 
agricultural schools at Kemptville and 
Ridgetown, or Field Crops Branch. V 


Inside, outside... 
all around the farm 


Time to 

Think About Seed 

I T’S not too early to think of seed, 
and particularly of seed cleaning. 
A. M. Wilson, the Alberta Field Crops 
commissioner, points out that 18 mil¬ 
lion bushels of seed will be needed 
for this year’s crop, and the sooner 
this starts to move to the municipal 
seed cleaning plants the better. These 
plants are always working to full 
capacity around seeding time, and 
farmers have to wait two or three 
weeks when the rush is on. But they 
are not as busy right now, and you 
should not hesitate to take your seed 
to these plants at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. Remember, too, that it pays to 
move the seed whenever the roads are 
clear. 

Why bother with the seed cleaning 
plant? Because R. L. Pharis, super¬ 
visor of the Alberta Crop Improve¬ 
ment Service, reports that in the 1956 
spring seed survey ‘they made tests 
on a farm where one pound of seed 
included 144 perennial sow thistle 
seeds, 228 stinkweed, 1,212 wild oats, 
1,716 lamb’s quarters and 84 wild 
buckwheat. All this was supposed to 
be Olli barley. 

Seed testing is also recommended. 
Germination tests carried out on farm 
samples in Manitoba have shown that 
oats and flax, particularly, have suf¬ 
fered weather damage in 1956. L. C. 
Shuttleworth, Manitoba’s Minister of 
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Build with Johns-Manville 


Reducing 
Machinery Costs 

A THOROUGH inspection can be 
made of all machinery and 
equipment during the slack period on 
predominantly grain-growing farms. 
The Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Man., points out that machinery is an 
expensive item of capital equipment 
on the average farm today, and a 
check-up will pay dividends not only 
in time and money saved, but will in¬ 
crease the life and efficiency of a 
machine. 

For example, while the combine is 
stored, go systematically over the 
frame, wheels, tires, cylinder, straw 
decks, slip clutches, V-belts and the 
motor. 

Tractors on the prairies are rated 
as having an operating life of 10,000 
hours, tillage machines 3,000 hours, 
and harvesting machines 2,000. If a 
tractor works 600 hours a year, tillage 
machines 200, and seeding and har¬ 
vesting machines 160 hours, they 
would have lives of 16.6, 15 and 12.5 
years respectively. It is a good idea 
to keep a log of each machine to find 
the cost of operating it, and its value 
at the end of each year. V 


Asbestos Rexboatd 


the strong, tough, 
all-mineral building sheet 

There’s no end to the jobs Flexboard 
does better on the farm. It builds safe, 
sanitary interiors, weather-defiant exter¬ 
iors. The large 4' x 8' sheets are easy to 
handle, can be nailed without drilling 
and worked with ordinary tools. The 
hard, smooth gray finish of Flexboard 
can be hosed down and never needs 
painting for preservation. 

For free Flexboard booklet, FLX-15A, see 
your J-M dealer or write Canadian Johns- 
Manville, Port Credit, Ontario. 

JOHNS-MANymj 



HORTICULTURE 


Get NEW 1957POWER with M& Wadd POW’R 
Bigger pistons and sleeves... 


BARGAIN OFFER! 


r SI .25 
VALUE! 

SPECIAL 

5 PKTS. 
^ OFFER 


or write for 


Catalogue...with 124 New Introduc¬ 
tions. Write today for vour copy. 


LIMITED 


.FIRST IN YOUR 

Vcarben> 


120 Lombard East, Winnipeg 2, Man 


Add three to twelve more horse¬ 
power to your tractor by installing 
a set of M & W add-POW’R 
oversize, light-weight, aluminum 
pistons with slip-in replacement 
sleeves that need no block re- 
boring. 

M & W offset pins and chrome 
piston rings give longer wear, re¬ 
duce fuel consumption and are 
balanced to reduce vibration so 
that even an old tractor can 
handle the extra power without 
strain. That’s why there are more 
M & W add-POW’R pistons in 
use than any other make. Ask 
your dealer to install them — 
they’re available for practically 
all makes of tractors. 


Write 
for tree 
literature. 


[Guide photo 

Albert Spartgelo, at the age of 77, is still an enthusiastic horticulturist 
in -southern Manitoba, where he specializes in fruit trees and ornamentals. 


To provide leaf analysis work will 
be costly, and it is expected that some 
token charge will be made for the 
service. Several samples will probably 
be required for each variety of trees 
in an orchard, and each block will 
need to be tested separately. V 


Relief from 
Cherry Virus Diseases 

N O cure for virus diseases is in 
sight, but cherry growers may 
soon get some relief from the costly 
diseases necrotic ring spot and cherry 
yellows, which are said to be present 
in 80 per cent of Canada’s cherry 
orchards, where they can reduce 
yields by from 20 to 50 per cent. 

Dr. G. H. Berkeley, director. La¬ 
boratory of Plant Pathology, St. 
Catharines, recommends planting new 
orchards to virus-free stock, which, 
because it is well grown, will be able 
to resist the disease if attacked. Fol¬ 
lowing the development of a method 
of indexing virus-free stock, a tree¬ 
indexing program was begun four 
years ago at Vineland and clean bud- 
wood has been distributed to nursery¬ 
men ever since. Virus-free budwood 
of Montmorency sour cherry and 
Lambert, Schmidt and Napoleon 
sweet cherries is now available, free 
of charge, to nurserymen and fruit 
growers, from the Vineland Experi¬ 
mental Station. Virus-free budwood 
from other varieties will soon be 
ready. The use of such budwood used 
for grafting, cuts down infection from 
30 per cent on normal stock to about 
two per cent where virus-free bud¬ 
wood has been used. V 


Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd., 

299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. 
2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 
Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., 

Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. 


Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd., 

1348 Halifax St., Regina, Sask. 
ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 
Box 351, Calgary, Alta. 


Census of 
Fruit Trees 


"THE MAGIC OF PLANT BREEDING 

Is making available amazing new types 
of flowers and vegetables. Stokes Seeds 
invites you to reserve your free copy of 
our catalogue. Find out about the new 
Hybrid flower and vegetable seeds, and 
our special early maturing varieties 
developed for Northern Planting. Re¬ 
member, for your Garden Needs, its 


I T is expected that by April a com¬ 
plete census of the number, both 
of trees and vines, and of varieties of 
apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry and 
grapes will have been completed in 
all fruit growing sections of Canada. 
Purpose of the census is to secure a 
guide to the fruit resources of the 
country, and to assist in the market¬ 
ing of the various fruit crops. 

In Ontario, the Extension Branch of 
the Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is conducting the census, which 
is intended to cover all fruit growing 
farms of the province. Growers will 
be asked to make a return of the num¬ 
ber of trees and grapevines, as well 
as varieties of the fruits named. V 
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Hiy Stokes Seeds Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont 
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Dwarf Apples 
In Hedgerows 

T HE experimental farm at Saanich- 
ton, Vancouver Island, has experi¬ 
mented with Dwarf apples, grown on 
Mailing IX in hedgerows, to increase 
yield per acre. Such trees have little 
roots and require support. Yield per 
tree is good, but per acre, at normal 
more planting distances, it is not sufficient. 

Fifty trees each, of five varieties of 
early apples, were planted November, 
1953, in rows 12 feet apart, and trees 
four feet apart in the rows, at 907 
trees per acre. 

In the third growing season, all 
trees averaged 6.7 pounds per tree, or 
6,110 pounds per acre. Most of the 
crop sold at ten cents per pound, 
yielding a potential gross of $600 per 
aere. This heavy, early yield, will it 
is hoped, more than compensate for 
the expense of close planting. Farm 
officials hope that an average yield of 
one box per tree may be reached. 
Trees at Saanichton are summer and 
winter pruned, and fruit is thinned to 
one per spur. V 


Zvolanek Multiflora Extra Early 
Northern SWEET PEA collection. 
Ten days earlier than Standard Spencers. Bred 
from most popular Extra Early Northern type... 
with 2 or 3 more blooms per long stems. Bargain A 
collection is I full Vs oz. pkt of each of these. M 

* Scarlet Orange * Whirlwind Blush Cream ^ 

* Lavender Mauve * Clear Pink* Beauty Rose ' 

plus '57 FREE T & T Catalogue 


H iCrLi-vuAi:tiY truit and maxi¬ 
mum yields are becoming 
and more important to the commer¬ 
cial fruit grower. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the more the grower can learn 
about the actual fertility of his soil, 
and his success in treating the trees 
and plants growing on it, the better 
for his profits at the end of the year. 

Dr. J. A. Archibald, of the Vineland 
Experimental Station, in Ontario, is 
now developing a leaf analysis service, 
which is scheduled to be ready for 
use by growers in 1958. Leaf analysis 
will supplement, rather than replace 
soil analysis. “Soil tests,” said Dr. 
Archibald, “show what nutrients 
should be available to plants, but leaf 
tests tell what nutrients the plants are 
receiving.” 


Highest Grade Flower and Lawn Seeds 

EXHIBITION VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI, 
DAHLIA, GLOXINIA and BEGONIA BULBS 

TREES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, 
of all kinds including the newest and best varieties 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our new catalogue. 


| NAME. 


I ADDRESS.:.. 

I PATMORE NURSERIES LTD 


Brandon, Man 


Hansen's All-Double 
Ten-Week Stock 
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Ideas for 
The Handyman 


These winter jobs for the home and 
farm are contributed by our readers 


To test stack. I use this device for 
finding the condition of the interior 
of a hay or straw 
stack. I take a 
willow stick 
about four feet 
long, with a good-sized branch at one 
end. I trim the branch to make a 
barb, as shown in the illustration. 
Then, when I want to use it, I shove 
the stick into the stack to its full ex¬ 
tent, and when I pull it out again it 
brings out some of the hay or straw 
on the barb, and I can tell what con¬ 
dition it is in.—O.B., Sask. V 


4■ FT. WILLOW 


SHAPE BRANCH AS BARB 


soap and hot water. Others say use 
one of several good commercial 
cleaners, or soak the brush in benzine 
or turpentine, working the brush in 
the solution to break up hardened 
paint, and wash with soap and water. 
Bristle brushes can be washed with 
soap and hot water on a scrubbing 
board, or with paint and varnish re¬ 
mover to soften the hard heel before 
using the soap, water and scrubbing 
board. They can also be cleaned with 
benzine or turpentine, a powdered 
brush cleaner, or one of the new 
liquid brush cleaners.—W.F.S., N.J. V 


Holder for sanding disk. An easy 
way to store sanding disks is by cut¬ 
ting paper pie plates in half, and tack¬ 
ing each half, curved side downwards, 
to the wall. Put the tacks through the 
rim of the plate. These make pockets 
for holding several disks.—J.E.H., 
Alta. V 

Cleaning paint brushes. I have 
asked manufacturers how to clean 
paint brushes, when they are stiff and 
hard with paint. For nylon' brushes, 
some recommend soaking in sodium 
phosphate for four or five hours to 
loosen paint, and then washing with 


Paint mixer. Mixing paint with a 
DRILL chuck ^ flat stick is a tedi- 
bent coat ous job, but a 

stirI R paint ' LL simple device can 

s P ee d ^ up. Cut 
,t||!3llpv ^ the hook from a 

t ' coat-hanger, and 

M bend the remain¬ 

ing part into a 
^ jj L ^ U-shape. The 
—J p* twisted part of 

the wire will fit into the chuck of an 
electric drill, and there you - have an 
excellent paint mixer. — M.McC., 

Que. V 


Cutting Cross-Grain From Door. 

When only about Vs" of cross-grain 
has to be re¬ 
moved from the 
vertical stiles of 
a door, to short¬ 
en it, this is the 
quickest and 
easiest w a y. 

Take a 3 - foot 
piece of 1x4 
and nail it to the 
bottom edge of 
the door, placing the two nails in such 
a way that they will not interfere 
with the sawing. Now take a fine¬ 
toothed saw and let it ride between 
the door and the 1x4, allowing the 
latter to serve as a guide. If you want 
to take off a little more of the cross¬ 
grain, just press against the board 
from the outside with your hand. 
After both stiles are treated in this 
way, remove the board and plane off 
the bottom edge of the panel.—H.E.F., 
Texas. V 

Sawhorse for uneven floor. It makes 
your work much 
harder if a saw- 
horse wobbles 
when it’s used on 
an uneven floor. 
This can be pre¬ 
vented by having 
three legs on the 
sawhorse instead 
of the usual four. Set it up as shown 
in the illustration, jointing the single 
leg. The measurements are roughly 
36" length, 24" height, and 24" be¬ 
tween the bases of the pair of legs.— 
M.G.E., Alta. V 




Farm anvil. Here is a cheap and 
easy way to make a heavy farm anvil, 
which I find 
really hand y. 

Take a four-foot 
length of rail¬ 
road iron, and 
weld a very 
short piece of 
the same type 
of iron to one 
end of it, as WELD ALL d0,NTS 
illustrated. This top part of the anvil 
is supported at the heavier end by 
two legs of angle iron braced with a 
third length. The opposite end is sup¬ 
ported by a length of channel iron as 
shown.—D.H., Man.- _ V 



Solid building. If you need to hold 
cut wheel a sill solidly on a 
building, here’s a 
ff ^ spokes way to do it, 

Ir™ ’““jj using an old iron 

\ / \ * U wheel with 
rounded spokes. 

A _ «% Take away the 

S3 M hub of the wheel, 

-•♦afe ^'CONCRLjEjf^li^g anc ] then cut each 
spoke and a .section of the rim in 
equal parts. Thread the ends of the 
spokes and set as many as you need 
in concrete. The sill can then be 
bolted securely into place as shown.— 
G.M.E., Alta. V 


Painting a chair. If you are painting 
a chair, you should turn it upside 
down, and paint all the lower part 
(now on top) first. Having done this, 
you can turn the chair right side up 
and paint the top. It is much easier to 
handle this way.—H.S., Mich. V 
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FORD TRACTORS 
NOW 40.2 Hp. 
STRONG / 


Cfoc/t 


FORD TRACTOR DIALER 

teac/y to c/emonstrate 
, .. ash him/ i 


LOOK AT THE 
INCREASE IN 


HORSEPOWER!* 
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40.2 Hp. 
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Hambley No. 126 


First All-Canadian 3-Way Cross Pullets offered West¬ 
ern Canada. The* Canadian R.O.P. Breeders have gone 
one better than the American Franchise lines by 
Scientifically Crossing three Proven R.O.P. Breed 
Strains. 23-33 extra eggs per hen can be yours. Won¬ 
derful Production. 270-Day Test recently completed 
shows high of 100 eggs from 118 Xo. 126 Pullets. 
100. $42; 50. $22; 25. $11.50; 10. $5. Hambley also 
offers R.O.P. Bred in Sussex. Leghorns, Rocks. Hamp- 
shires. Free Catalogue with colored 1957 Calendar. 


J. J. Hambley Hatcheries Ltd. 

Winnipeg • Brandon • Regina • Saskatoon 
Edmonton - Dauphin • Portage - Swan Lake 


We Have Said It Before 

And We Will Say It Again! 

If you keep records you will keep Tweddle 
layers. We sell nothing but chicks from 
foundation stock purchased from the best 
breeders in Canada and the United States, 
and this foundation stock is purchased 
each year (not once in a while). These 
are our best for eggs. Ames in-Cross series 
400. Shaver Strain cross White Leghorn. 
Warren Rhode Island Red. White Leghorn 
x Rhode Island Red, California Gray x 
White Leghorn. They will lay more eggs 
on less feed than any other breeds we 
have to offer. For Broilers, two tops, first 
generation Indian River cross, and First 
Generation Arbor Acre white rock. Tur¬ 
keys. Broad Breasted Bronze, Thompson 
Large White, A. O. Smith Broad White, 
Beltsville- white. Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS ONTARIO 


Alberta’s Largest Hatchery 



ARTHRITIS-RHEUMATISM 
VITAL FACTS EXPLAINED 

FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 

How crippling deformities may be avoided. This 
amazing FREE BOOK explains why ordinary 
methods give only temporary relief—If that. De¬ 
scribes a drugless method of treatment successfully 
applied in thousands of cases. Write for this 36- 
page FREE BOOK today. No obligation. 

Bail Clinic, Dept. 539 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


*T APON” ELECTRIC 
DRY cells. 

batteries or light socket do it 
without tearing or twisting of 
delicate parts. Press Button, the 
rooster becomes a PERMANENT 
CAPON. New fast, easy way. No 
over production past 50 years. 

Profit and pleasure are yours, 
illustrated bulletin explains. No, 
cost or obligation. Write now to' 

H. Beuoy & Son, 1, Cedar Vale, Kans., U.S.A. 




If you keep layers for 
profit, let Hy-Lines 
show you greater profits. 
Hy-Lines are hybrid- 
bred for greater effi¬ 
ciency. heavier produc¬ 
tion. less culling. Write 
now for full information. 


BRETT-YOUNG SW.°> 





Care in egg handling, making sure that they are clean, are pat 
stored properly, and shipped frequently, can add up to higher profit 



ARTHRITIS 

m&L neuritis ^ 


NEURITIS 
SCIATICA 
LUMBAGO 

> Treated By Non-Surgical Methods 
At Famous Health Resort 

Rheumatism and its kindred 
diseases attack bodily func¬ 
tions and organs. When you 
take medicines for temporary 
relief of pain only you are 
ignoring nature's warning and 
permitting the cause of your 
condition to grow worse. 

Resultful Treatments Available Now 

The Excelsior Institute trustworthy and 
scientific treating methods are designed 
to correct the real underlying causes of 
your ailments and start the removal of 
those poisons in your system 
■which are causing your suffering. 

Revealing Free Illustrated Book 

Our New FREE Book tells how 
thousands have been successfully 
treated in recent years. Write to¬ 
day. It may save you years of 
suffering. No obligation. 

EXCELSIOR INSTITUTE 
Dept. K150 Excelsior Spgs., Mo. 


A greater 
variety of 
mineral 
waters 
here than 
any otter 
place in 
the world 



Check 

Your Egg Handling 

C OOL eggs for at least 12 hours, 
and then pack them according to 
size and color in clean Keyes trays 
with the large end up, says R. Mc¬ 
Millan, Alberta’s poultry commis¬ 
sioner. Remove the cracked and 
excessively dirty eggs, but if you have 
provided fresh nesting material, and 
you keep the litter dry, the eggs will 
lie clean, in all probability, and will 
not need attention with steel wool or 
an emery brush. 

Unless you prefer the top layer to 
become scrambled eggs, don’t nail 
covers to the center partitions of the 
egg cases, but tack them to the ends 
of the cases. If you want the eggs to 
be fresh on arrival, ship to the whole¬ 
saler not less than twice a week, mark 
the cases with your name and address 
and their destination clearly, and if 
eggs are produced for commercial 
purposes only, remove all the males, 
because germination will start at 68° 
F. 

Choose transportation which will 
give protection from too high or too 
low temperatures, will ensure mini¬ 
mum and careful handling, and 
prompt delivery to the receiver’s 
floor. V 

Vitamins for 
Disease Resistance 

1 U1E vitamins needed for poultry 
growth are fairly well established, 
but there is still some doubt about the 
amounts needed for greatest resist¬ 
ance to diseases. Work at the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, in which 
chicks were given fowl typhoid bac¬ 
teria, showed that although they were 
having a ration containing ample 
vitamins for rapid growth, only 10 
per cent survived. When the level of 
vitamins was increased to ten times 
that of the control feed, with vitamin 
C added, 40 per cent survived. 

The vitamins were divided into 
three groups—water soluble D vita¬ 
mins; fat vitamins A, D, E, and K; 
and vitamin C. Each group fed singly 
at high levels did not increase resist¬ 
ance to fowl typhoid, but fed in 


combination there was evidence of 
higher resistance. Vitamin C is not 
needed usually in poultry feeds, but 
there was no increase in resistance to 
the disease when it was left out of 
the mixture. V 


No Place 

For Second-Year Hens 

I T doesn’t pay to keep hens over for 
a second year, because they lay 
about 30 per cent fewer eggs. That’s 
the word from the Nappan Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Nova Scotia. 

The use of high efficiency rations, 
forced moulting, etc., may change this 
picture in the future, but at present 
it appears to be a doubtful practice, 
except under extraordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

It would mean that in the second 
year your average 200-egg bird would 
drop to about 140 eggs. Unless you 
could get a good premium for large 
eggs, you would lose out. If there is 
no premium, loss would be even 
greater because of the larger eggs 
produced. y 

Hens Selected 
For Shell Quality 

E GG shell quality is inherited, 
according to W. H. McGibbon, 
University of Wisconsin poultry 
breeder. He has developed lines of 
hens which differ widely in the kinds 
of shell they produce, from paper- 
thin, soft shells to thick and hard 
ones. The differences in the weight of 
the shells varies from eight per cent 
of the total weight of the egg to 11 
per cent, the latter being the better 
eggs, of course, on account of their 
ability to stand up to handling during 
marketing processes. 

This important step toward main¬ 
taining egg quality from the hen to 
market is not beyond the reach of the 
average poultryman. McGibbon claims 
that it can be done with present strains 
of poultry, without the help of un¬ 
common breeds. It is based on selec¬ 
tion, using hens which can produce 
the better quality shell, and which 
will therefore pass on this character¬ 
istic to their chicks. V 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M. R eg. U .S. Pat. Off. (A Piper Brace Truss) 

n 




Double...$5.95 
Jir Right or left No 

19*54 Side Required 


A strong form-fitting washable support. Back 
lacing adjustable. Snaps up in front. Adjust¬ 
able leg strap. Soft, flat groin pad. No steel 
or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. Also 
used as after operation support. For men. women, 
eniidren. Mail orders give measure around 
lowest part of abdomen and state right or left 
side or double. We prepay postage except on 
C.O.D. 8. 

PIPER BRACE (CANADA) Dept. CG-17 

1242 McGill College Ave. Montreal 2, Quebec 



• Now made with new 
HYDROX plates for 
longer life, faster 
starting, greater 
power capacity. 

# Need water only a 
few times a year! 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



DOMINION 

GIANT ASTERS 

WILT-RESISTANT TYPE 

6Qc VALUE —25c 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Finest of all Asters. Four loveliest colors: BLUE, 
CRIMSON, ROSE, WHITE. Our finest seed in four 
full size packets (value 60tf), all 4 sent postpaid for 
only 25tf. FREE—Our Big 164-page Seed and Nursery 
Book for 1957. Send today. 79W 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 
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Stonebord Cove, a decorative gyp¬ 
sum feature for finishing off the junc¬ 
tion of walls and ceilings, is easily 
applied to gypsum wallboard or gyp¬ 
sum plaster, says the manufacturer. 
It is for construction or remodelling, 
and covers cracks between wall and 
ceiling. (Western Gypsum Products 
Ltd.) (155) V 


WHAT'S NEW 


why not modernize your kitchen 




ENUINE 


Treid« Mark Rag'd . 




This new ammonia applicator, with 
a tank capacity of 250 gallons, is said 
to save time and money in fewer 
refill stops, and performs tillage and 
applicator operations simultaneously. 
Controls are in reach of the tractor 


Something really new for the home 
owner has just been introduced by the 
company which has pioneered in the de¬ 
velopment of most of the major innova¬ 
tions in the miraculous world of plastic 
laminates. If you are interested in walls 
or counter tops . . . whether you’re the 
do-it-yourself type or prefer to have-it- 
done . . . this new product will enable 
you to get results never before available. 

Here are the details. The Arborite 
Company Limited has just announced the 
introduction of a new exclusive develop¬ 
ment in the field of plastic laminates. It’s 
called Twin-Trim. It is a metal moulding 
with a matching Arborite finish designed 
specially for use with Arborite 10 (1/10" 
Grade). 

Arborite Twin-Trim provides the ultra¬ 
professional look you’ve always wanted 


. . . an unbroken expanse of colour and 
pattern in all wall and countertop instal¬ 
lations. It is available in five standard 
shapes, covering every possible need- 
counter nosing, inside corner and cove, 
outside corner, divider and cap — and 
comes in the majority of colours in each 
of the following Arborite patterns: Pearls, 
Linens, Marbles, Echos, Holidays, Solid 
Colours as well as -in the popular Wood- 
grains. 

These colour-match mouldings are ideal 
for use on all wall and counter installa¬ 
tions, in bathrooms, kitchens, recreation 
rooms, hotels and restaurants, hospitals, 
elevator interiors, etc. They also combine 
very effectively with Arborite Curvatop, 
the famous one-piece counter top and 
splashback. 


Arborite Twin-Trim is applied in the 
same manner as standard metal channel 
mouldings. The new colour-match mould¬ 
ings, available in eight-foot lengths, are 
made for use on flat surfaces only; and 
bending around corners is not recom¬ 
mended. 

*> This new exclusive product is another 
of the many innovations carried out in 
the field of plastic laminates by The 
Arborite Company Limited, Canada’s 
leading manufacturer in the industry. 

Actually, you have to see Twin-Trim 
to really appreciate the difference it can 
make in your re-modelling or building 
program. Ask for full information about 
Twin-Trim at your local lumber or build¬ 
ing supply dealer’s, or write: The Arbor¬ 
ite Company Limited, Montreal 32, Que¬ 
bec. 


Canada’s 


smartest kitchens 


have ARBORITE 


on walls, table and 


counter tops, 
splashbacks 


seat. (J. I. Case Co.) 


(154) V 


C/ouAa i/fe 7$4e. 700£Q/ 


Economical, Genuine Arborite will 
last a housetime. You’ll never have 
to paint or patch—never have to 
worry about moisture or stains. 


And read this: all Genuine Arborite 
surfaces can be cleaned quickly and 
effortlessly with just a damp, soapy 
cloth I 


Arborite is ideal for bathroom and 
shower walls . . . vanity tops . . . 
recreation room walls . . . bar tops 
and facings. 


There is an Arborite grade for every purpose, as 
well as complete “do-it-yourself” accessories—at 
your local lumber or building supply dealer's. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE 

TWIN-TRIM 

MAKES! 


Twin-Trim is the exclusive new metal moulding 
with a matching Arborite finish that enables you 
to have an unbroken expanse of colour and 
pattern on all walls and counters. 


The Arborite Company Limited, 
Dept. AC 5, Montreal 32, Que. 


Please tend me full information on Arborite and 
Arborite Twin-Trim. 


Name 


Only Genuine Arborite offers you so 
many attractive colours and patterns, 
including the rich Woodgrains. 








This rubber-cushioned, double-trac¬ 
tion, triple-wearing tire chain will fit 
any heavy duty vehicle, the manufac¬ 
turers claim. This includes tractors, 
trucks and snowplows. The cross 
chains snap off and on without tools, 
and turn automatically to give more 
miles. (The Thomas Co.) (156) V 


A new pocket-size, plastic fishing 
tackle kit, said to make lures clearly 
visible at all times, has piano-type 
hinges on the two lids to overcome 
hinge breakage. The center section 
has 16 compartments, and there is a 
belt loop. (Old Pal Inc.) (157) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at 
the end of each item, as—(17). 
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Your fur profits depend on the 
ability of your traps to hold their 
catch. That’s why it pays you to 
use VICTOR TRAPS. They’re 
designed for and used by profes¬ 
sional trappers. 



NO. 2 VICTOR FOX TRAP 


Sturdy construction, fast action and good 
holding power combine to make this trap 
a "must" for successful fox trappers 
everywhere. 


NO. 1 VG VICTOR 
STOP-LOSS TRAP 

Catch muskrat and 
hold them with this 
light weight, sturdy 
trap. Auxiliary guard 
prevents wring-off. 

ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


VioBin 


"DE-HORNIT” 


FAST 

DRYING 

LIQUID 


DEHORNS 



t 


DEHORNER 


YOUNG CALVES 


A chemical dehorner that dries in less than 
one minute. Will not wash off in rain, or 
rub off to burn or scar other animals. 
Doesn't burn or injure calf like caustic 
pastes or sticks. 

A safer, easier-to-use dehorner for calves 
4 to 10 days old. Available in 1 oz. bottle 
complete with brush applicator. 


At Drug and Feed Stores 

VioBin (Canada) limited 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 

V-728 


Free Book 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

YES. FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY. 

Oar simple lessons teach you quickly at home to , 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men, boys, HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 

Have Fun. Profits and Fascination in spare time. 

WRITE TODAY, for FREE BOOK,48 pages, 100 wild-game 
pictures. Please send 4c POSTAGE. State your AGE. 

N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 8701 Elwood Bldg., Omaha.Neb. 




People 


On the farm and at home 


Assisted by a thoughtful guest, teen hostess serves fruit punch to thirsty dancers. 


Square 


dance 










In a 

Teen-Age World 

A BRIGHT new year stretches out 
before us — a happy, successful 
year for all, we hope. Young people 
look forward to a great many activi¬ 
ties in the new year—skating, curling, 
hockey, club meetings and square 
dancing and later on picnics, baseball, 
achievement days, swimming, sum¬ 
mer fairs and graduation. Also there’s 
school work to be kept up to date and 
a share of farm chores to be attended 
to cheerfully. 

In all these activities young people 
want to be popular with their pals, to 
be the kind of person everyone likes. 
How do some teen-agers manage to 
know just what to say, how to act and 
what to do on any occasion and in 
any company? What’s the secret be¬ 
hind their poise? 

Look around at the girls and boys 
who are popular with the crowd. 
You’ll probably discover that they are 
well-mannered, casual, friendly and 
interested in sports, hobbies, news 
and music. They are neat and well 



Personal cleanliness, immaculate cloth¬ 
ing are essential to good grooming. 


groomed and they like other people. 
Most important they are interesting 
people to know. The really popular 
boy or girl is nice to everybody as 
well as having his own special friends. 

Now if you’re ready to stop dream¬ 
ing about that person “you would like 
to be” and want to start doing, follow 
the helpful tips suggested by Riverton 
4-H clothing club in their display, 
“Grooming for Teens.” Briefly here 
are their suggestions for personal 
cleanliness: plenty of soap and water 
for the face; use a hand lotion and 
nail file often; shampoo hair at least 
once a week; brush hair every day; 
use a good deodorant; practice good 
posture. 

The Riverton members emphasized 
the following points about clothing: 
study and choose the right clothes for 
the right occasion; keep clothes clean, 
mended and pressed; wear jewelry 
only with suitable outfits; wear well- 
fitted shoes, have stocking seams 
straight and free from runs; make sure 
hemline is even and proper length. 

But that’s not the whole story of 
popularity. Manners, conduct and 



Fresh as a daisy in colorful Scotch plaid 
outfits tvitli appropriate accessories. 


thoughtfulness are a very real part of 
you and just as important as your 
appearance. We asked some boys for 
their “pet peeves” about girls—and got 
them: some girls expect a boy to 
spend too much money on them; 
being on time is something most girls 
don’t know the meaning of; I dislike 
girls putting on make-up and comb¬ 
ing their hair in public; I want my 
girl to dress in a style that’s right for 
her not just because it’s the style. 

And the girls were equally frank in 
their comments about boys: I shudder 
at the color combinations some boys 
wear; I’d like to meet a boy who has 
some conversational ability; some boys 
go to dances and then spend the eve¬ 
ning talking to each other while the 
girls dance with each other; I dislike 
boys who drive too fast and screech 
their tires; some boys walk up behind 
you and pull your hair or hit you, I 
don’t like show-offs and boys who are 
loud. 

So brush up on your appearance 
and manners. Become interested in 
people, thoughtful and considerate of 
their feelings. Remember, too — “the 
surest way to gain a friend is to be 
one. V 


Club 

Notes 

HE 1957 conference and annual 
meeting of the Canadian Council 
on 4-H Clubs will be held March 3-6, 
in the Fort Cumberland Hotel, Am¬ 
herst, Nova Scotia. 

Manitoba: Wawanesa Wonder 
Workers Clothing Club and Forrest 
Food Club rolled up the highest effi¬ 
ciency score to win the coveted T. 
Eaton Co. trophy. For their demon¬ 
stration “Accent on Color,” Orma Jef¬ 
fries and Patsy Dodds of the Stockton 
Clothing Club were presented with 
the Martinson shield. Elaine Pankiw 
of Miami won the $300 prize for her 
essay, “How We Control Weeds on 
Our Farm.” Elaine competed against 
club members from the prairie prov¬ 
inces and 14 American states to win 
this award sponsored by the North 
Central Weed Control Conference. 

Ontario: “Wage War on Rats” is a 
new project undertaken by some of 
the Junior Farmer clubs. They are 
endeavoring to promote better quality 
and cleaner farm products which will 
mean better returns to the farmer. By 
displays, posters and assistance from 
press and radio, the young farmers are 
gaining support for this campaign to 
better their community. 

Quebec: The Forestry Association 
announces that laureates for forestry 
contests were awarded to J. Onesime 
Pelletier, St. Aubert (woodlot sec¬ 
tion), and Leo Tousignant, Ste. 
Thecle (maple grove section). Con¬ 
tests were opened this year in the 
South Shore and St. Maurice regions. 

British Columbia: Harry Bailey, 
Chilliwack, won the Lions Club $50 
award for the most outstanding 4-H 
member in the province. 

While living up to the 4-H motto— 
Make the Best Better—a New Hamp¬ 
shire hen owned by a 4-H member, 
Virgil Pennington, became confused 
as to the meaning of the 4 in 4-H. She 
laid a four-yolk egg. Two-yolk eggs 
are not unusual, a three-yolker is re¬ 
garded as a freakish rarity—and a four- 
yolker is almost unheard of, even from 
a 4-H flock! V 
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WHSATf AMO SPEC!At 


Built for the West! the new International 


featuring more power for less money / 


TODAY’S GREATEST TRACTOR BOY 


COMPLETE WITH 
TORQUE AMPLIFIER 

*2500 

with gasoline engine 

Suggested retail price f.o.b. factory 
-subject to change without notice 




Dynamic new lines and 2-tone styling wrap up this 
big surprise power package for Western farmers in ’57! 

The International Wheatland Special packs more 
power than the great International W-6, for years 
the standard of the west... yet, figured on a horse¬ 
power basis, your cost per horsepower is less 
than it was in the W-6, six years ago! 

The famous International Torque Amplifier drive is 
standard equipment on the Wheatland Special—puts 
power to better use. Rugged, never-quit gasoline or 
Diesel engines combine the latest with the best- 
squeeze every ounce of power from every drop of fuel. 

Big operator comfort features include full platform 
and western type rear fenders. Driver sits or stands 
protected from ground dust and dirt. All controls 


are within easy reach of the adjustable, upholstered 
seat. 

Wheatland Special options include completely inde¬ 
pendent pto; 1, 2 or 3-valve Hydra-Touch hydraulic 
system, and power steering. 

International Harvester believes that the spanking 
new Wheatland Special tractor is just what modern 
farmers-want and need to work an average size west¬ 
ern farm—a tough, power-packed, heavy-duty 3-plow 
International, at a price they want to pay. 

Ask your IH Dealer to tell you all about it. Compare 
the Wheatland Special for quality, features, power, 
economy and downright dollar value. You’ll not 
want to buy any tractor until you have tried the 
Wheatland Special on your farm. 


INTERNATIONAL |§| HARVESTER 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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CHOOSE FROM 


CANADA'S 
TOP TRACTORS 


NEW 

FARMALL 

TRACTORS 

NEW FARMALL CUB - 

1- plow tractor. Fast-Hitch. Touch-Control hydraulics. Culti-Vision " 
Power take off. Belt pulley. Low-cost big-tractor features. 

NEW FARMALL 130- 

2- plow tractor Increased power. Fast-Hitch. Touch Control. 

Culti-Vision for close cultivation. New deluxe seat. 

NEW FARMALL 230- 

2- plow tractor. Increased power Improved Hydra-Touch hydraul¬ 
ics. New Fast-Hitch with Traction-Control and piiot-guioe. 

NEW FARMALL 350- 

3- plow tractor. Increased power. Torque Amplifier drive. New 
Fast-Hitch with Traction-Control and pilot guide Improved Hydra- 
Touch New diesel model 

NEW FARMALL 450- 

4- 5-plow tractor. Increased power Torque Amplifier drive. New 
Fast-Hitch with Traction-Control and phot guide. Improved Hydra- 
Touch. New power-set wheels. Gasoline, LP gas or diesel. 

NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

TRACTORS 

NEW INTERNATIONAL CUB LO-BOY - 

1- plow tractor. Low built Extra stability. Touch-Control hydraulics. 
Convenient Fast-Hitch 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 130- 

2- plow tractor. New increased power. Heavy-duty front axle 
New foot accelerator Touch-Control. Fast Hitch 

NEW INTERNATIONAL WHEATLAND SPECIAL- 

3- plow tractor. Built for the west. Torque Amplifier drive. Diesel 
or gasoline. Big horsepower at a low price! 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 350 UTILITY- 

3- plow tractor. New increased power. Torque Amplifier drive. New 
Fast-Hitch with Traction-Control and phot guide New diesel model. 

NEW INTERNATIONAL W450- 

4- 5-plow tractor Torque Amplifier drive. Increased power- 
improved Hydra-Touch. Gasoline, LP gas or diesel 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 650- 

6-plow tractor. Improved Hydra-Touch hydraulics. 

Hand clutch optional. Wider fenders. Gasoline 
or diesel models. 


YOUR IH DEALER 
IS THE 

MAN TO SEE 


Now, pick your power partner from the widest selection of tractor 
sizes, models, and options ever offered Canadian farmers. What¬ 
ever your acreage, your crops, your farming practices, there’s a 
Farmall or International tractor and matched McCormick equip¬ 
ment to bring work-speeding, cost-cutting efficiency to all your 
farming jobs. Providing this made-to-order equipment is another 
way that IH helps you put power to better use on your farm! 

See how a NEW IH TRACTOR 
Puts power to better use on your farm! 

There’s a faster, easier, lower-cost way to farm in ’57! You’ll 
find it at your IH dealer’s. His new line of Farmall and Inter¬ 
national tractors uses power in new ways to boost your farming 
efficiency and cut your costs. New Fast-Hitch with Traction- 
Control and pilot-guide, power-spaced wheels, improved pre¬ 
cision Hydra-Touch — these and other advancements make the 
’57 line of IH tractors the most efficient ever built. These great 
tractors bring new ease to dozens of field and chore jobs. They’re 
tractors you can drive with pride . . . own with profit! 
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POKR 


far'57 


POW 

PUTT 


Speed your work . . . slash your costs in 1957! 
New, more powerful IH tractors make power 
more useable than ever before! Now, engine 
power put to better use takes the sweat and 
cost out of dozens of jobs that used to wear 
you out and waste your time and money. 
Try new Fast-Hitch with Traction-Control 
and pilot-guide that continuously matches 
traction to the load, power-spaced drive 
wheels, improved precision Hydra-Touch and 
other 1957 advancements for many IH trac¬ 
tors. See how eleven basic tractors, with wide 
choice of options —models unlimited!—make it 
easy to own today’s most efficient power . . . 
made-to-order for you! 

Your IH dealer will gladly demonstrate how 
power put to better use can put you far ahead 
in ’57! See and try the Farmall or Inter¬ 
national tractor built to bring you far greater 
farming efficiency! 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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A Diamond Iron Removal Filler . . . 
takes the discoloration out of bowls, 
tubs, sinks — rust spots out of freshly 
laundered clothes. 

Water is colorless. SDarkling clear, 
palatable. Write for information. 


This pump saves you the cost of a deep well 
pump. It is a shallow well pump which you can 
quickly convert to deep well use. Does not have 
to be installed over the well. Put it in any frost 
proof building nearby. You save money too, 
by getting the complete packaged unit instead 
of buying pump and fittings in separate pieces. 


The plowing gets under way. There is no lack of help on the Spreeman farm 
when the steamer goes into action. Young and old set to work with a will. 


LONG EXPERIENCE 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


W ALTER and Elmer Spreeman, 
who farm just west of Olds, 
Alberta, have an inborn love 
for steam engines. Although the bro¬ 
thers are equipped with the latest 
power machines, they keep an old 
Case 2265 steam tractor in operation 
each year, just for the sheer joy they 
get out of running it. When the 
steamer goes into action, there’s al¬ 
ways a quota of young boys on hand 
for the occasion, as well as a number 
of not-so-young boys who are drawn 
by memories of days long past. 

The old steamer was the last of its 
type to be brought into Alberta. 
Every season, the Spreemans thresh 
about 50 acres of grain with the 
machine, using a Case-Steele separa¬ 
tor that made its debut in the Foot- 


There are more Beatty pumps in use on Canadian farms than 
all other makes combined—for 50 years we've been the leader. 

Beatty gives you a better pump for your money, 
saves you service costs. Only Beatty has a per¬ 
fectly balanced bronze water impeller—no vibra¬ 
tion. Only Beatty has a durable graphite rotary 
seal and porcelain seat—leakproof. Many other 
exclusive features make Beatty pumps last longer 
and hold to higher rated capacities. 


SEND , 

COUPON 

FOR 

PRICES ANI 
LITERATUR 


Beatty Bros. Limited. Box F339 Fergus, Ont. 

Please send me your literature and prices on Jet Pumps and water systems. 


Name 


It turns the sod as neatly and effort¬ 
lessly as an up-to-date tractor does. 


Town nearest you ....... 

lot . Concession or Range . 

What kind of a water supply system have you now . 

. Have you the electric power yet? 


hills province in 1908. Capacity of 
this antique combination is some 
4,000 bushels of wheat, or 7,000 
bushels of oats per day. 

Last August, The Country Guide 
was invited to watch the steamer 
break a field of sod with a modern 
eight-bottom plow. With a toot of 
the whistle, and a belch q>f black 
smoke, the oldster moved off, its ball 
governor gaily a whirl. It left a trail 
of neatly turned sod, as smoothly and 
effortlessly as the latest internal com¬ 
bustion-engined machine. Chugging 
up and down the field with Elmer 
Spreeman at the controls, and brother 
Walter plying the coal shovel, the 
steamer voiced a soft, steady “tump, 
tump.” As one farmer said nostal¬ 
gically, “That sound takes me back— 
a long way back.” V 


For Complete Blackleg Protection 

Immunize with 

Clostridium Chauvei Septicus Bacterin 

Each dose combines full protection against both 
Blackleg and Malignant Edema. The long time 
untarnished record of dependable immunity with 
one dose makes the FRANKLIN brand first choice 

FRANKLIN SERUM CO OF CANADA LTD 

1227 9th Ave- East - Calgary, Alberta 


TACCIJtXJ AJfD <U?PII£S 


Local Drug Store Dealers 


Part of the eight-bottom plow seen 
from the platform of the Case 2265. 


KidneyGerms 

May Keep You 
OnThe Run 


Are you embarrassed and worried by too 
frequent Kidney action during the day and 
night? This symptom as well as burning. 
Itching passages, Backache, Strong Cloudy 
Urine, pressure over the Bladder, and 
Rheumatic Pains, may be due to Kidney 
and Bladder irritation. In such cases the 
very first dose of CYSTEX usually goes to 
work right now helping you these three 
ways: 1. Helps nature remove certain irri¬ 
tating non-specific germs in acid condi¬ 
tions. 2. Relieves Rheumatic Pains and 
tired, achy feeling due to colds. 3. By 
relieving and calming irritated Bladder 
tissues, it helps reduce frequent or smart¬ 
ing passages day and night. Get CYSTEX 
from your druggist today for quick help, un¬ 
der satisfaction or money back trial offer. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER CO. (Canada) LTD, 
BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 


The Spreeman brothers are equipped with the latest power machines, but to 
them and their friends there’s nothing like the music of the old steamer. 
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Co-operative 
Machinery Group 

F OUR farmers at Sussex, New 
Brunswick, found a way to beat 
the high cost of forage-harvest¬ 
ing equipment. Hillis Queen, Doug 
and George Chambers, and J. E. Mc- 
Farlane, all have good grass farms, 
and run cattle. And in 1953, they 
decided that it would pay to put up 
grass silage. But to buy four sets of 
equipment was out of the question. 
They decided to buy the equipment 
co-operatively. They put up $600 
each, to buy a harvester and blower, 
and each of them built a wagon for 
handling the forage. 

McFarlane’s son, Doug, runs the 
harvester. Each farmer has at least 
one tractor, and the group have been 
thoroughly pleased with the way the 
enterprise has worked out. 

Since they haven’t been setting 
aside depreciation, they decided to 
begin that this year, for repairs that 
will soon be needed, and for replace¬ 
ment. 

This co-op is doubly significant be¬ 
cause grass and hay are such major 
crops in the area. For instance, the 
McFarlanes run about 40 head of 
cows on 200 acres of land; had 17 
ponies on hand when visited by The 
Country Guide in June; and were able 


to grow enough hay and pasture to 
meet all their needs, except for some 
hay bought standing. V 

Love is for the living 

Continued from page 13 

She unpacked her bag and began 
to put her things into the squat chest 
of drawers. When she pulled out the 
first drawer she saw something lying 
against the papered bottom. She 
picked it up — flimsy, weightless. A 
single nylon stocking with a vast, irre¬ 
parable run. 

She stood holding the stocking, re¬ 
membering, and she thought, “I 
shouldn’t have come. I shouldn’t.” For 
it was no different now than it had 
been that early August evening when 
she had packed to go back to New 
York at the end of her three weeks’ 
vacation. 

David had been somewhere out on 
the farm, working with the men and 
boys who lived and messed in the 
long shed during the summer months, 
helping harvest and pack the vege¬ 
tables that supplied the voracious de¬ 
mands of the hotels. Uncle Clayte had 
stood on the rag rug, watching. 

Elinor had not looked at him. She 
had taken up her stockings, thrown 
this one aside. “Going to throw away 
the other one?” he said. 


She had shaken her head. “I can 
match it to another odd one and have 
a good pair.” 

She had lifted her head and found 
his blue eyes deeply upon her and 
she had known what he meant. She 
had said, “It’s not the same, Uncle 
Clayte. Not for me and not for David. 
We’re not nylons or . . .” 

“Or busted egg crates. Maybe not, 
and yet . . .” He had let it go at that. 
He had not said another word even on 
the drive to the train, but here was 
her discarded stocking lying where 
she was sure to see it, and that was 
Uncle Clayte’s doing. 

Elinor changed her clothes and 
went downstairs to busy herself with 
pie-making. 

It was good to be at Adams’ Farm 
once again, but she thought it would 
have been better if she had not come. 
For it made her think of herself and 
David and of what had happened. 
And everything went around and 
around in her mind and came out just 
the same—just as impossible. 

I T had begun in July because Kall- 
man-Kaye gave senior employees 
three weeks’ vacation and insisted 
they take them. Elinor hadn’t wanted 
to go. She had worked at Kallman- 
Kaye since she was eighteen. Five 
years now. She had gone from typist 



the Greatest Show on Earth 

Famous teams 
keep fit with 

ABSORBINE 

It’s not coincidence that famous ex¬ 
hibition teams and weight-hauling 
champions are treated regularly with 
Absorbine. This world famous liniment 
works while the horse is on the job, 
helps prevent a simple bruise or 
swelling from becoming a more serious 
Bog Spavin or Bowed Tendon condi¬ 
tion. Does not blister skin. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 1 9, P. Q. 


DEALERS WANTED: 

Cattle Oiler $37.50. 

Uses our Lice, Fly, 

Warble Killer ($10.70 
gal.) Mix with 20 
gal. Fuel Oil. Both 
prepaid to farmer, 

$48.20. Free Pamphlet 

DANO’S, Swift Current, Sask. 




Meet your 
bank manager... 

He’s easy to meet—and a 
good man to talk things over with. 
Not just because he knows a lot about 
banking, but because he can be counted on 
to apply that knowledge and 
experience to your particular need. 

To him banking is more than 
dollars and cents, more than figures in 
a ledger. To him, banking is the 
opportunity to work with people— 
through bank services to help with your * 
problems, your hopes and plans. 

That is what he has been trained to do. 
That is what he likes to do. You’ll 
find he’s a good man to know. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 


* 
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NOW YOU CAN 00 
YOUR OWN WELDING 


Restore jtBm 
old farm |||Hi 
buildings H§BR 
with 

CANADA CEMENT 


If you’re handy with your hands, you can 
easily learn to do your own welding and save 
yourself the high cost of idle equipment wait¬ 
ing to be repaired. Without spending more 
than you would for a good washing machine 
or refrigerator, you, too, can own and profit¬ 
ably operate L.A. Welding and Cutting 
Equipment. More and more farmers are 
finding out that it definitely pays to do their 
own welding of broken machinery parts. Even 
broken axles can be repaired and put back 
into service as good as new ... You can 
probably name many other repair jobs on 
which you could use welding and cutting— 
and don’t overlook the dozens of things 
around a farm you could make by these 
methods. 

Shown here is the type of L.A. farm 
welding and cutting equipment that will save 
you valuable time and money. Spare parts 
and complete supplies, plus service, are avail¬ 
able at all times. For complete information 
without obligation, just visit your nearest L.A. 
branch or dealer in Winnipeg, Regina, Saska¬ 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton—or fill in and mail 
this coupon today to the nearest L.A. branch 
in your district. 


The L.A. 
Handi welder— 
complete Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding 
and cutting outfit, 
including a 
Welding manual 


■Canadian LIQUID AIR Company Limited' 

WINNIPEG: 604 Confederation Life Bldg. 

—REGINA: Fourth Ave. & Winnipeg St. 

—SASKATOON: 18th Street & Ave. M. 
South.—EDMONTON: 8615 Stadium Road. 
—CALGARY: 202 First St. East; 

/ would like to know more about farm welding equipment 

□ Please send me additional information folders 

□ Please have your district representative call on me 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


Miller A.C. 
Electric Arc 
Welder and Acces¬ 
sories—a complete 
electric welding 
outfit 


PROV. 


In time, farm buildings with rock or /' / '^£3^ I 

E ost foundations and plank or dirt floors a. / 
ecome insanitary and inefficient. With / 

concrete, many of them can be restored and 
modernized at much less cost than for new construction; 

Our 120-page hook, "Concrete on the Farm”, tells how to 
do this. It gives tested diagrams and instructions for every 
Step—planning, making quality concrete and erecting all 
sorts of farm buildings and improvements—fire-proof, 
vermin-proof, storm-proof —permanent investments. 

Look for the Canada Cement trade mark on the | 
gray bag 


your guarantee of quality. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 

Please send free book “Concrete on the Farm”, 


Name. 


Address. 


to secretary within six months; had 
begun to write copy by the time she 
met Tommy. 

The war was on then. New York 
was filled with young people in and 
out of uniform. Elinor’s Officers’ Club 
work had been fun. She was nineteen 
and she never lacked for dates. But 
after Tommy Breese came into the 
Officers’ Club one lazy afternoon she 
hadn’t had time for anyone else. 

Tommy was eager and laughing, 
with bronze hair and blue eyes and a 
zest for life that carried you right 
along with him. Tommy fell in love 
with her the moment he saw her, and 
it was no different with Elinor. 

They were engaged exactly one 
week before they got married. In that 
week Tommy helped Elinor find the 
apartment. They were married, with 
some of Elinor’s friends from K and K 
as the wedding party. It was spur of 
the moment and no one could come 
from Indiana. There was a week’s 
honeymoon here in the mountains, 
and Tommy was gone. And he didn’t 
come back. 

That was why, this past July, when 
Mr. Kaye had come into Elinor’s 
cubbyhole and said, “You need a vaca¬ 
tion. You’re going to take yours. That’s 
an order.” Elinor had packed her bags 
and left the city’s sweltering heat. 
And she had gone to the same hotel 
where she and Tommy had spent their 
honeymoon, their whole life together. 

She hadn’t thought about it. She 
had phoned for a reservation, got one, 
and gone. It seemed only natural. It 
was almost four years since Tommy 
had gone down in flames over the 
quiet checkerboard of the English 
countryside, but he was still Tommy 
to her—still the only man in her life. 

Things had changed. People who 
had been terribly sympathetic and 
understanding when the war was on 
were inclined to be impatient now. 
Elinor did not blame them; did not 
expect them to feel as she felt, see 
with her eyes. Tommy had been the 
first boy she had ever loved. She felt 
there couldn’t be anyone else for her. 
And if that was the way it was going 
to be, what people thought made no 
difference. Other women in other wars 
had lost their men and been faithful 
to them all their lives. She would be 
so and yet be of service. 

High Mount Hotel was different 
without Tommy. The other two vaca¬ 
tions since Tommy had gone she had 
spent, one with her family, the other 
with Tommy’s. But she had felt that 
they were beginning to feel the heal¬ 
ing touch of time; beginning to won¬ 
der why she didn’t take notice of the 
men who looked at her with inter¬ 
ested eyes. That was why she hadn’t 
gone back to Indiana this time. Yet, 
coming to High Mount had been a 
mistake. 

It wasn’t so much that she missed 
Tommy. She was used to that. She 
could think of him; of the things they 
had done; of his arms about her, with 
a soft tenderness and pleasure that 
held little pain now. It wasn’t that. 
It was all the young people, not much 
younger than she, but so different; 
interested in one another, in flirta¬ 
tions and parties. They had wanted 
her to join in but she couldn’t. She 
had her man. There couldn’t be any 
other for her. 

The Capes, who ran the hotel, re¬ 
membered her and, of course, they 
had to be told that Tommy was not 


coming back—ever. They had been 
kind, but it was more than one could 
expect of normal people that they 
would not mention it, if not to the 
summer folk, then at least to their 
intimates. 

T HAT was how Uncle Clayte 
Adams must have learned. Elinor 
had become conscious of him one 
evening when there was an outdoor 
supper down at the lake. She hadn’t 
gone. 

She saw Uncle Clayte as a neat, 
spare old man who came out onto the 
porch and sat down beside her. She 
had seen him several times before 
when his farm truck brought loads of 
vegetables and dressed chickens. 

Uncle Clayte had sat down in the 
wicker chair beside Elinor. The sound 
‘of laughter had floated from the lake, 
and Uncle Clayte gestured with one 
blue-veined hand. “Mrs. Cape tells 
me you’re not much interested in that 
summer stuff.” 

Elinor’s eyes had widened. Uncle 
Clayte nodded. “Says you were ask¬ 
ing about a quiet farm hereabouts. 
Reason I mention it is I have just that. 
If all you want is rest and quiet, I 
could give it to you.” 

She had looked at him, and Uncle 
Clayte had smiled and his dry voice 
went on, “Can’t take a paying guest. 
Might pay you, though, if you’re 
worth it.” 

Elinor had found herself smiling, 
too. She hadn’t been able to help 
herself. His odd friendliness was in¬ 
fectious. “Just what would I have to 
do? I have a job, you know. It’s wait¬ 
ing for me in New York.” 

“Sure. This is only temporary. 
Adams’ Farm. Mine and my nephew’s. 
No guests. Summer workers and help 
eat in then - own quarters. We eat at 
the house. Kind of busy these days, 
and we don’t eat well’s we might. 
Solid foods comes up from the cook’s 
shack, but oddments are missing. Pies 
and such. Can you cook?” 

That was when Elinor’s smile had 
frankly become a laugh, a throaty 
sound that made Uncle Clayte beam. 
“I can bake a pie.” 

“Sour cherries still holding out in 
the hillside patch. Nothing nicer than 
a cherry pie with lots of heavy cream.” 
His eyes had wrinkled at the corners. 
“It’d be all right with Mrs. Cape. Like 
to come?” 

Involuntarily Elinor found herself 
saying, “I might give it a try,” and 
Uncle Clayte got to his feet. “Get 
your bags ’n stuff. Got to get you up 
early in the morning to start slaving.” 

She remembered most of all how 
quiet, how peaceful it had been. No 
radios blasting or juke box grinding 
out the popular tune of the moment 
over and over again. Just the deep 
twang of bullfrogs in the distance. 
She had put her things away in this 
room, breathed deeply. of the night 
air coming fragrant through the open 
windows. Two minutes after she got 
into the bed, which was so different 
from the hotel bed, she was fast 
asleep. 

S UNLIGHT streamed in when she 
woke. Birds were vocal in the oaks 
and maples outside. She had felt a 
sudden lift in her spirits. She had* 
dressed quickly, washed her face in 
stinging cold water because somehow 
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It's got 
what the 
experts call 

“road sense 


The ’57 Chevrolet can give 
lessons on taking curves and 
holding the road to just 
about any car going — no 
matter how much more it 
costs. Few cars at any price 
are so beautifully balanced 
and so smooth, sure and solid 
in action. 

The ’57 Chevy’s road savvy isn’t sur¬ 
prising once you learn what’s under¬ 
neath it —new developments in steer¬ 
ing, springs and suspension. Chevy 
plants itself wide and low to the road, 
and with its pounds in the right 
places. That's why it sticks so surely 
and solidly around corners and 
curves. That’s why it seems to follow 
the road as though on invisible rails. 

Chevy's new V8 power (up to 245 
h.p.*) springs from what people who 
know have called the best perform- 
■ ing passenger car engine ever built. 
And that makes the going even bet¬ 
ter! Snappier performance with more 
precise control! Come in and try it. 

A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 



THE MOST MODERN EFFICIENT 
ENGINES IN THE WORLD 


*270-h.p. version also available at extra cost. 



The Bel Air Sport Coupe. Body by Fisher, of course, with all that means in extra fineness of construction, materials and details. 


Only franchised Chevrolet dealers 



FS7-C-2A 

display this famous trademark 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Use registered seed when possible. 

2. Have seed properly cleaned. 

3. Treat for seed-borne diseases. 

4. If you use home grown seed, have it cleaned 
and graded at a qualified seed cleaning plant. 
Have the cleaned sample tested at a government 
seed laboratory. 

5. Check with your Agricultural Representative for 
seed supplies and cleaning plants. 


It’s a good farm practice to sow clean seed. Another good 
practice is to start a savings account at The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Add to it regularly; watch it grow. To keep 
records of your expenses, use a current account; pay bills 
by cheques; your cancelled cheques act as receipts. Call 
soon at our nearest branch. You’ll get a friendly welcome. 

THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

MORE THAN 750 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA TO SERVE YOU 

_FM-57 




WHEN A COLD BECOMES A COUGH 
FIGHT IT OFF -WITH 

Brings fast relief because Pinex contains Potassium 
Guaiacol Sulphonate to soothe soreness . .. 
loosen phlegm and relieve tickling. Children like 
it, tOO. AT ALL DRUG COUNTERS. 


PINEX 
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it seemed called for, and gone run¬ 
ning down the stairs. 

Uncle Clayte was in the big kitchen 
having a final cup of coffee. He’d 
nodded approval. “Shining face suits 
you. We’ll tan it a bit for you, and 
you’ll be beautiful.” 

Elinor had laughed. “I’m not beau¬ 
tiful now?” 

There was an odd seriousness in his 
eyes if not in his voice. “You could be. 
Very easy, Mrs. Breese.” He’d shaken 
his head. “That sounds pretty awful 
solemn. I’m going to call you Elly.” 

That was when David had come. 
Elinor had heard his deep voice. The 
screen door banged and David said. 
“Those radishes . . .” 

He had stopped when he caught 
sight of Elinor. His dark brows had 
come down, his lips gone suddenly 
still. Yet she had been conscious of 
the way his presence had brought life 
to the room. 

Uncle Clayte said easily, “This is 
my nephew, David Adams, Mrs. 
Breese.” To David he’d said, “Elinor’s 
going to help us a couple of weeks.” 

David had only nodded. His “How 
do you do?” was coldly formal. He 
had looked at Uncle Clayte as if she 
were not there. “Those radishes . . .” 

Uncle Clayte had got to his feet. 
“Be right with you, lad.” David had 
turned and gone out, all six feet of 
him, and Uncle Clayte had said, “You 
just scout around, Elly. Poke and 
peek, and this afternoon I’ll show you 
where those cherries are. Don’t take 
that slaving I spoke about too serious. 
Want you should enjoy yourself.” 

When he was gone Elinor had 
poked and peeked. She’d found a dust 
mop and rags and gone to work. Up¬ 
stairs first. The rooms were clean, but 
not woman-clean. Uncle Clayte’s was 
'shipshape and Spartanly bare. Elinor 
had remade the bed. Then she had 
gone into the next room. She had 
known immediately that it was 
David’s. The books, the pictures, and 
album of sporting prints. The framed 
diploma from Cornell Agriculture. 
Photographs on the neatly ordered 
bureau. A man and a woman, cer¬ 
tainly David’s father and mother, for 
there was something of Uncle Clayte 
in the man’s face. And one other 
photograph in a silver frame. A girl. 
Very young and pretty, with a wistful, 
smiling face. 

She had asked Uncle Clayte that 
afternoon when they picked the 
bright red cherries while birds scolded 
from nearby branches. Uncle Clayte 
said, as he wiped his forehead with a 
blue handkerchief, “Mar’gret. She died 
in childbirth while David was over¬ 
seas. The winter after his folks went. 
The baby died, too.” 

Elinor had turned shocked, wide 
eyes upon him. “How awful!” She felt 
quick sympathy rise in her, a deep 
understanding of how David must 
feel, even, with a sort of self-reproach, 
how much worse his tragedy was than 
hers. 

“Made him kind of bitter,” Uncle 
Clayte said mildly, and Elinor turned 
on him, her lips quivering, and de¬ 
manded. “Why shouldn’t it?” 

“You don’t quarrel with life,” Uncle 
Clayte had said. “It gets you no¬ 
where. You accept what comes and 
you make the best of it.” He had 
dropped his handful of fruit into the 
basket she held. “There, that’ll be 
enough for pies. I’ll have one of the 
boys come and pick the rest for can¬ 


ning. These won’t last much longer. 
What the birds don’t get’ll rot.” 

She knew now why Uncle Clayte 
had asked her to stay at Adams’ Farm, 
and she even felt a little pleasure that 
he thought so much of her at first 
sight. But she knew better than Uncle 
Clayte. There could never be anyone 
else for David, any more than there 
could be for her. 

D AVID was quiet at supper that 
long twilight, but his eyes were 
not so distant, his face not so set, and 
Elinor knew that Uncle Clayte had 
told him about her. He said little, but 
be praised the pie that Uncle Clayte 
enthused over, and Elinor flushed with 
pleasure, told herself they weren’t just 
being polite. The pie was delicious. 

She played chess with Uncle Clayte 
after the dishes were done. She beat 
him easily. Uncle Clayte couldn’t cope 
with her knights. “Blast them horses. 

I never can figure them.” David put 
down his paper to come and watch, 
pipe in mouth, and when Elinor sacri¬ 
ficed her queen and moved her king’s 
bishop to mate, he said, “Let me take 
her on. Uncle Clayte.” 

Uncle Clayte got up, still shaking 
his head, and went out. David was a 
different player. Bold, ever on the 
attack. Elinor found herself pressed to 
keep from being trapped against her 
backward pawns. They drew the first 
game, and David said, “You play very 
well. Your husband taught you?” 

“My father,” Elinor said, not look¬ 
ing up from arranging her men. “My 
husband—I—we had only a week to¬ 
gether.” 

She saw his hand grow still on the 
piece he held. She heard him say, 
deeply, “Meg and I — we had six 
months.” 

Elinor raised her glossy head and 
looked at him, seeing reflected in his 
eyes the despair, the futility she knew 
so well. He asked, “How old was he?” 

“Twenty-one,” Elinor said, and 
David nodded. “Meg was, too.” His 
head bent over the board. He said f 
almost harshly, “Your move.” 

From then on David was friendly, 
understanding. There was even, in his 
quiet smile, acknowledgment of Uncle 
Clayte’s wiles. He shared with her an a 
indulgence, a willingness to let the old a 
man enjoy his harmless intrigue. { 

She drove with Scott and David to | 
Middletown on the Thursday after- * 
noon to do the week’s shopping before 
the summer folk cleaned out the 
stores by Friday noon. She bought 
herself blue dungarees in the Farm 
Shop, and realized suddenly how 
tanned she had become. And she felt 
happy and alive. 

There was so much to be done. A 
house to take care of and a million V 
other things. She even grudged the 
time given to sleep, though she slept 
the moment she got into bed and 
woke with the first rays of the sun, 
refreshed and eager to be about. 

Day flowed into day insensibly and 
eontentingly. At night there was the 
delicious lassitude engendered by a 
day’s work well done. The summer 
help, school boys and college lads, 
sang nostalgically down by their long 
shed. There were chess games and talk- 
on the darkened porch, while the fire¬ 
flies gleamed and the whippoorwills 
came so close as to be a nuisaiTce with 
their clamor. Uncle Clayte seemed to 
have forgotten any ideas of match¬ 
making and David was like a brother. 
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I T turned very hot that second week. 

It got so that the afternoons were 
intolerable. 

Elinor was lying in the hammock 
under a motionless maple one after¬ 
noon, in shorts and a flimsy blue and 
white shirt, when David came by. He 
did not see her and Elinor lifted a 
languid hand and said, “Hi.” 

David’s blue eyes grew darker as 
he looked at her. For a moment Elinor 
thought he was going to turn away 
without a word. Then the shadow 
passed from his face. His smile was 
swift, deepening the cleft in his chin. 
“How about a swim?” 

Elinor sat up so abruptly that the 
hammock tipped. Only David’s quick 
hand saved her. She said as she got 
to her feet and David’s grasp dropped 
away, “Is there anything but hot water 
around?” 

“You remember that,” David told- 
her. “We might get a few trout for 
supper first. I'll rig you a line.” 

When Elinor had gathered her 
swimming shorts and bra from the 
oven that was her room, David 
was waiting with the eight-foot rods, 
creel across his shoulder, net tucked 
under his arm. He caught her ques¬ 
tioning grey-green gaze and smiled. 
“I’ve got my trunks on underneath. 

He led her past an ancient stone 
wall to a daisy-filled meadow and 
through its close heat to a clump of 
oaks and maples with masses of laurel 
green and thick beneath. In the gloom 
of the grove Elinor could see the still, 
dark water of a small pool. David 
touched her arm as they got into the 
dimness. “I’d better tie your fly here. 
Trout are very suspicious. You’ve got 
to sneak up on them.” 

The silken and feathered barb was 
a Cahill David said. He led her by 
the hand to a moss-stained oak bole 
close by the pool. His voice sank to a 
whisper: “Stay behind this. Just flick 
your rod.” He pointed to a spot under 
the laurels on the opposite side. “Try 
and drop your fly right there.” 

Elinor looked at the quiet water a 
little doubtfully and moved her arm. 
The tip of the rod swayed, the silken 
leader gleamed momentarily. She did 
not see the tiny fly descend but there 
was a dimple on the water, and then 
suddenly a quiet swirl. Eleanor 
thought, “What on earth happened?” 
and then she hadn’t time to think. The 
rod jerked in her hand. The tip bent, 
the reel sang, and David cried, “Keep 
him up. Don’t let him get down to 
his nest or you’ll lose him.” 

“What’ll I do?” Elinor fairly 
screamed, ancj David said, “Reel in. 
Keep your line taut. Don’t worry 
about landing him. I’ll take care of 
that.” 

The fish broke water, gleaming iri¬ 
descent, and Elinor’s breath went at 
the sight of him. Somehow she found 
the handle of the reel. The fish darted 
this way and that, ever hying to get 
back to the bank. Then suddenly it 
was over. Suddenly, white belly and 
red-rooted fins showing, he came to 
the bank. David stooped and slipped 
the net under him and stood up. 
Elinor could hardly breathe. “Oh, 
David, he’s enormous.” 

“Fifteen inches. Over a pound, I 
bet.” He carefully deposited the hout 
in the creel opening before he freed 
the fly. The creel began to jump as 
the trout started to struggle again. 


David caught two smaller fish. 
Then he said, “Let’s not be greedy.” 
He gestured. “Choose your dressing 
room,” and set down the net and 
laden creel, propped the rods against 
a tree. As Elinor was fastening her bra 
in the shelter of the laurels she heard 
a splash and David’s whoop. She was 
so hot and damp her fingers fumbled 
with the laces. She said at last, “Thank 
goodness,” and ran to the pool. 

She didn’t pause. She couldn’t wait 
for the water to take her from the 
heat. She jumped. 

Icy green gloom beat at her. She 
came up gasping, breathless, to see 
David grinning at her, his hair 
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plastered over his forehead. When her 
paralyzed throat would work she 
wailed, “Oh, David, you put ice in it.” 

“Told you to remember your words. 
Swim. You’ll soon get used to it.” 

I T was grand. Elinor was cool even 
after they got back to the house. 
After supper a thunderstorm came 
down from the Mount to momentarily 
dispel the heat and put out the lights. 
The sound of water trickling from the 
eaves when the crash and gleam had 
gone, the scent of the grateful earth 
breathing sweetly, the sense of David 
and Uncle Clayte close by, were 
things Elinor knew she would never 
forget. 

There was little time left them. A 
few days and she would go back. She 
did not think of it. She had found 
friends, and that was something to be 
grateful for. She and David swam 
when work was finished. Or they went 
up to a clearing on the Mount and 
looked down at the valley that had 
been in Adams’ hands for more than 
a century. 

The heat spell still held that last 
late afternoon they sat there. The sun 
had gone behind the mountain and 
the long twilight was creeping slowly 
across the valley. Elinor sat relaxed in 
the tall grass with David close beside 
her. 

They had said nothing for a long 
time, and Elinor found herself think¬ 
ing of David. Realizing that he Was, 
indeed, terribly handsome and most 
appealing. She could consider him 
quite objectively, for he could mean 
nothing to her. Not that way. She 
could even recognize the male appeal 
he possessed, but dispassionately. 

She turned her head in the still hot¬ 
ness and found David’s eyes upon 
her, suddenly she was in his arms and 
his lips were hard against hers and 
her arms about his neck. For a mo¬ 
ment. For a long moment only. Elinor 
was not sure whether it was she or 
David who broke away. She only 
knew that she had stared at him, her 
heart sick within her, and that David 
had looked back at her, white-faced 
under his tan. It was David who said, 
with bitter self-loathing, “The biologi¬ 
cal urge. Forgive me, Elinor.” 

“It’s all right,” Elinor had said, 
shaken. “It wasn’t only you, David.” 

That was all they had said. They 
had walked back to the house in 
silence, and David had been up and 
away when Elinor rose in the morn¬ 
ing. She had not seen him after that. 
He did not come in to lunch and she 
was gone before supper . . . 

S HE thought of it now as she waited 
for the pies to be done. She had 
gone back to New York and the apart¬ 
ment, to K. and K., and she had not 
heard from David, from Adams’ farm. 

Elinor realized how much she had 
missed all this in the two months she 
had been away; knew it was Adams’ 
that had made the city and her work 
seem so empty and trivial. It was 
David, however, who was lacking. 
David’s friendly smile, his magnetic 
presence. But she and David, after 
that day, could not go back to their 
easy friendship. And they could go 
nowhere else. 

She went to bed early, slept deeply 
and soundly. It was grand to wake to 
a fine day and turn cosily for another 
brief nap. But she knew she would 


have to go back early and not come 
again. 

She and Uncle Clayte picked purple 
wild grapes after lunch when the sun 
was warm and golden. Their baskets 
were heavy when they started back to 
the house. Elinor said, “I found the 
stocking.” 

“Knew you would,” Uncle Clayte 
said mildly, and Elinor turned her 
dark-lashed eyes on him. 

“It isn’t any different. Uncle Clayte. 
I want you to know that. I’m sure it’s 
the same with David. I know how- 
how people might feel. David’s young 
and there’s the farm and the family 
name. I’m young, too, and I suppose 
I should have children. I can even see 
how it would be the sensible — the 
proper thing to do. But we’re not two 
odd stockings, Uncle Clayte. We 
might make a good pair, but with 
people that isn’t enough.” 

Uncle Clayte looked at her fully. 
His blue eyes were ageless and deep. 
“I agree. You ain’t nylons or egg crates 
to be fixed up and used again. And 
the sensible thing ain’t enough with 
human beings. But supposing there 
was more. You ever think of that?” 

Elinor could only stare at him, 
wide-eyed. 

He said, “You think about it. You 
take a walk down to the road gate. 
You got time. I’ll get you to your 
train.” 

What Uncle Clayte had said had 
startled her. She had never considered 
it before. She was sure he was wrong. 
David loved Margaret even as she 
loved Tommy. 

S HE was sitting on the stile, deep 
in thought, when David came. 
She raised her head and saw him 
walking up the gravel road, bag in 
hand. He stopped when he saw her, 
then came swifty to the barred gate. 
His big shoulders filled out the grey 
jacket of his suit. The blue tie deep¬ 
ened the color of his eyes, and Elinor 
felt the tingle that had gone through 
her that afternoon on High Mount. 
She did not move. 

David said, incredulously, “Scott 
didn’t say you were here. He said 
Uncle Clayte wasn’t about. I got the 
bus up.” His eyes held hers. “I went 
down to see you yesterday. Uncle 
Clayte must have guessed. I wanted 
to see you. I had to ask you.” 

He stopped. Elinor thought, her 
heart beating strongly, “How wise 
Uncle Clayte is. He knew I would not 
have listened if I had been home when 
David came. It would have been too 
abrupt. My answer would have been 
a shocked reflex, but David would 
have accepted it. How wise. The 
sensible thing isn’t enough, but when 
there is love as well . . .” 

David said, his hands against the 
white rails, “I’ve thought of it, back¬ 
wards and forwards, over and over. 
There’ll always be Tom and Margaret, 
but—but I love you, Elinor. I need 
you. Can you believe that?” 

Elinor’s lashes were wet. “I can 
believe,” she said softly. She put out 
her hand. 

His hand held hers warmly as they 
walked through the gathering dusk 
into the future that was no longer 
empty and futile, but full and invit¬ 
ing. Somewhere beyond the haze it 
seemed to Elinor that Tommy smiled 
approvingly, ageless in his youth. V 
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The (Celestial tjeon 

If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 

If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies. 

Books, and my food and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain: 

Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if still too obdurate I 
Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in! 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

fyeas Gie ^eeis 

W INTER is a season of quieter occupations 
in the country. The long evenings, the 
shut-in days offer opportunities to those 
who want to catch up on reading, pursue certain 
studies, develop a cherished hobby or get on with 
the planning of some social community project. It 
can be a time of quiet reflection, thinking things 
through. 

Though adversity comes, we must not permit our 
spirit to be cast down, but rather, in the words of 
R. Waldo Trine “make the best of it and always 
look forward for better things, for conditions more 
prosperous. To hold yourself in this attitude of 
mind is to set into operation subtle, silent irresist¬ 
ible forces that sooner or later will actualize in 
material form that which is today merely an idea. 
But ideas have occult power, and ideas when 
rightly planted and rightly tended, are the seeds 
that actualize material conditions.” 

A noted English writer of biographies, publisher, 
member of parliament and active worker on the 
secretariat of the League of Nations, Sir Michael 
Sadleir, wrote: “The world has more need than 
ever for men and women of wide vision, men and 
women who can see the bearing of things, appar¬ 
ently separate and disconnected, upon one another 
as factors in a complex problem; who can concen¬ 
trate their thought, but can also see implications 
and connections; who are resolved that the younger 
generation shall preserve that quality which Words¬ 
worth said is sacred—the quality of “a sensitive 
being, a creative soul.” 

Books are storehouses of knowledge; the source 
of ideas to stimulate the mind and provide in¬ 
spiration for the spirit. The problem is to find the 
right books for ourselves. Only a little over a 
century ago the public library movement developed 
throughout the English-speaking world and the 
Scandinavian countries. The users of the books thus 
provided, are concerned with broadening their per¬ 
sonal interests, understanding things about them, 
developing themselves culturally or just reading for 
pleasure or amusement. Meanwhile a new science 
of library administration and use has grown up 
and a vast number of trained librarians are avail¬ 
able to serve and guide the public in reading. 
These developments have brought exceptional edu¬ 
cational opportunities for many people, who other¬ 
wise would have been denied them, arousing an 
awareness of need, creating new interests and stim¬ 
ulating study and discussion groups. Library books 
have served well the needs of those occupying 
positions of leadership in a community: clergymen, 
newspaper and radio writers, health and welfare 
workers, labor, industrial and government officials. 

We are now at the season when demands on 
public library services should be the greatest. Are 
they adequate in your community? Have you a 
book service of any type: open shelf, book vans, 
travelling boxes of books, a smaller branch stem¬ 
ming out from one central large public library, a 


On wintertime occupations, the reading 
of books and points pertaining to the 
use of public library services by rural 
people 

by AMY J. ROE 

regional library functioning across school or mu¬ 
nicipal boundaries? We have been told over and 
over again that the weakest spots are the rural 
areas—where just under 25 per cent of the people 
have some library service; that three-quarters of 
the rural people in Canada have no public library 
service of any kind. 

At the 1955 meeting of the Canadian Library 
Association, in Saskatoon, Mrs. Elspeth Young, 
librarian of Oakville, Ontario, said: “The problems 
of the small library are all-prevailing and ever 
present . . . One of the problems which seems to 
be exploding rather than expanding in small centers 
is: are we going to have sewage disposal plants, 
the new street lights or a new library.” She urged 
that every effort be made to secure interested citi¬ 
zens to act as trustees on library boards. In public 
relations, the word of the trustee carries more 
weight in the community than that of the librarian. 
Too often library promotion is left to librarians, 
who by the nature of their work and training are 
not fitted for the job, though they are ready and 
willing to supply the enthusiasm and conviction to 
put ideas across. 

In general the patterns of social life of the people 
of Canada and the United States are not greatly 
different. There is much which we could learn from 
experiments and projects in library services in the 
United States. V 

Pcclzs - - Out Passpctk 

by Arkley Lucille O’Farrell 

I N the ever-changing world of today, knowl¬ 
edge of current affairs is more important than 
ever before and it emphasizes our responsibility to 
provide adequate library facilities for all rural 
areas.” This is a statement of aim of the Women’s 
Committee of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
in regard to their fine program for Rural Library 
Extension and annual reading projects for men, 
women, boys and girls. 

Their aim in promoting library extension is very 
like that of our own Women’s Institutes. They 
have taken seriously the view that “In books we 
can find our passports to world citizenship.” They 
have set themselves earnestly to prove that claim 
and have translated thinking and planning into 
action. 

Each county is encouraged to appoint county 
and township library chairmen. The county library 
chairman works under the direction of the county 
Farm Bureau Women’s Committee, and with the 
township women’s committee in “planning, creat¬ 
ing interest, and carrying out an active program 
for the year.” 

These plans explore the need for extended library 
services; actively support county library surveys; 
and direct reading projects. Library legislation is 
studied and ways and means are found to make 
the best use of it. Reading lists are compiled for the 
reading projects. Recognition is given for partici¬ 
pation: (a) to the county having the greatest num¬ 
ber of participants completing the required number 
of books; (b) to the county showing most improve¬ 
ment. 

Enrollment cards are distributed by the Women’s 
Committee in September of each year. When these 
are returned, each enrollee is sent the reading list 


- and forms which are to be filled out after the books 
are read. 

Publicity is given as to the sources from which 
books may be obtained: (1) Iowa State Travelling 
Library where books may be borrowed on request, 
only charge the cost of postage. (2) Local public 
libraries where books are borrowed on a fee basis, 
depending on locality—fifty cents to $2. (3) School 
libraries—books available to rural school children. 

(4) Woi Book Club, Iowa State College, Ames. 

(5) Bookmobiles. 

“The project is designed to encourage an in¬ 
creasing interest in the reading of good books, to 
furnish a medium for keeping in contact with vari¬ 
ous fields of knowledge, to serve as a worthwhile 
leisure-time activity and to create an interest in the 
actual use of library legislation for the extension 
of rural library service.” 

A required “Reading List” which we saw was 
compiled under the following headings: (1) Man. 
(2) The world he lives in. (3) About some of the 
people. (4) The novels people are reading. 

Any farm man or woman may take part in a 
reading project. Each participant must read six 
books a year, four from the suggested list, and two 
of his own choosing. The participant fills out a 
“book comment” for each book read. These forms 
are available from the county Farm Bureau office, 
or from county and township library chairmen. The 
form requires the name of the book and the author. 
It answers four questions: (1) Did the book appeal 
to you? (2) Why? (3) Did other members of your 
family read the book? (4) Where did you get the 
book? 

The form is signed by the reader, giving ad¬ 
dress, township and county. All book comments 
must be submitted to the county library chairman 
not later than September 1 each year. The county 
library chairman must submit the list of individuals 
completing the project to the state chairman by 
October 1. 

The State Farm Bureau Women’s Conference 
gives recognition on the basis of the county having 
the most individuals who are Farm Bureau mem¬ 
bers, completing the project; and the county show¬ 
ing the most improvement. County or township 
committees may also give prizes locally, the prize 
always being, of course, a book! 

In this reading program, boys and girls are not 
neglected. Reading projects for them are arranged 
in co-operation with the schools, and the 4-H 
clubs. A member of the Women’s Committee takes 
charge of such work and the response is splendid, 
some students reading as many as 20 books a year 
in this way. 

The slogan of the girls’ and boys’ Reading Club 
is “United through Books.” The purpose of the club 
is clearly stated: “The young people of today are 
the citizens of tomorrow. Their thinking and atti¬ 
tudes are influenced by what they read. They have 
a great respect for the part books play in human 
life for— 

“Withoutgoing out of doors, one may know 
the whole world. 

“Without looking out of the window, one may 
see the way to heaven.”— Liel Tzu. 

The same rules and system of reports and recog¬ 
nition applies to the girls’ and boys’ reading club, 
as to the project for adults. 

This library program has been carried on for a 
number of years. Indeed, one county library chair¬ 
man I met had held office for more than a dozen 
consecutive years. And she was still full of enthus¬ 
iasm for the program. 

Obviously it has done much to stimulate interest 
in people, other lands and other ways of life. It 
has helped to make readers world conscious and 
more tolerant, proving the value of books, “as pass¬ 
ports to world citizenship.” V 
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Clothes loi Cniw’ien 

Select those fabrics and designs which will provide garments giving good wear, 
fit and appearance. Consider special points of comfort, ease of movement and 
adjustment for growth, and factors essential in a child’s development 



Cozy zippered playsuit for cold days. 


M T one time children were dressed 
/\ to look like their parents — 
JLm. whether they liked it or not. 
Today most parents choose garments 
which they think are durable and will 
allow for children’s growth. These are 
desirable qualities, but are they suf¬ 
ficient? Do we consider a child’s pref¬ 
erences? Are there some clothes which 
will contribute more to his develop¬ 
ment than others? 

Children of pre-school years are 
very busy little people. They are 
growing and learning quickly. The 
clothes they wear during this period 
can and should contribute to all the 
important phases of their develop¬ 
ment. Comfort, appearance and self- 
help features are major considerations. 

Comfort is essential to a lively 
youngster who is on the go all day. 
His garments must allow freedom of 
action for running, jumping and climb¬ 
ing. Because his skin is sensitive, soft, 
smooth-textured fabrics are least likely 
to cause discomfort. It is important to 
buy the right size clothing for a child 
and wisest to allow room for growth. 
Too large clothing will be uncomfort¬ 
able for the child and before he does 
“grow into it” the garment may be old 
and faded. Oversize garments may be 
dangerous too. Overalls rolled up at 
the bottom may cause a hard fall if 
the heel catches in the cuff. Dresses 
or coats that are too large will hang 
off the shoulders and cause the child 
to be continually pulling at it. 

Comfort is more important to a 
young child than stylish lines, but 
good appearance is necessary. Line 
and design can create an optical illu¬ 
sion just as in adult apparel. The 
chubby boy or girl looks slimmer in 
one color effects; set-in sleeves are 
more flattering than kimono sleeves 
and horizontal lines. The tall, slender 
child can wear contrasting colors and 
raglan sleeves to advantage. 

Self-help features contribute greatly 
to the development of Junior’s self- 
confidence and independence. These 
are characterized by full-length front 
openings, with fastenings which a 
child can manage by himself. Buttons, 
for example, should be the size of a 
nickel or quarter, with grooved edges 
which can be easily grasped. Button¬ 


holes are much, easier to handle than 
loops or hooks and eyes. Slide fas¬ 
teners can be managed by a two-year- 
old, but they should be protected to 
prevent nipping. 

Buying too-large clothing is not ad¬ 
vised, but there are features, other 



Active play calls for sturdy fabrics. 


than size which will increase the life 
of a garment. Since most of the child’s 
growth is in length, select garments 
which can be adjusted to give addi¬ 
tional inches. Jumpers, pinafores or 
rompers made with adjustable straps 
and six- to eight-inch hems will per¬ 
mit lengthening both above and below 
the waist. Boys’ trousers can have ad¬ 
justable straps and deeper hems. 
Lengthening the straps is important in 
order to let the crotch fall so that it 
will not be binding. 

Some thought too should be given 
to having the garment last until it is 
really outgrown. The heavy wear 
comes in the same places time after 
time. These spots should be rein¬ 
forced. Look for overalls and snow- 
suits with appliques or patches on the 
knees. A particularly good buy for 
boys are denim overalls with “triple 
knees” and “double seats.” Shirts and 
sweaters with double material at the 
elbows will lengthen the life of a gar¬ 
ment and the patches are so neatly 
sewn in place that they are barely 
visible. If you can’t find clothing with 
patches or reinforcements, add them 
yourself, in interesting shapes. 

Children’s clothing must be well 
made to stand up to hard wear. Seams 
get especially hard strain and should 
be well stitched and finished. For 
sturdy fabrics such as denim used for 


by PHYLLIS A. THOMSON 

playclothes, flat-fell seams are most 
serviceable. Feel inside the garment 
to be sure that the seams are not 
rough and will not irritate the child. 
For gingham, chambray or percale, 
plain seams—pinked or edged-stitched 
— are satisfactory. In sheer fabrics 
such as organdy, voile or nylon, nar¬ 
row French seams wear best. Trim¬ 
mings and pockets should be as flat 
as possible. 

Fabrics used in children’s garments 
should be light weight, yielding and 
flexible if children’s play is to be free 
and unhampered. Materials should be 
durable to withstand the wear of play 
and numerous launderings. Cotton is 
well adapted to garments that need 
frequent washing. Wool is still the 
most satisfactory material where 
warmth is desired without excessive 
bulk and weight. The new man-made 
fabrics are easily washed, quickly 
dried and require little if any ironing. 
They are also hard-wearing fabrics—a 
boon to mothers. 

Encourage the pre-school-age child 
to take an interest in the selection of 
his garments. Keep in mind that chil¬ 
dren like to be dressed in a similar 
manner to their small friends. It is 
important to their sense of belonging. 

No fixed rules have been set for 
selecting colors for children. A small 
child usually loves vivid colors. Inso¬ 
far as possible, let them have what 
they enjoy, guiding their taste toward 
good design and appropriateness. 
Through surveys it has been shown 
that to a young child, the most im¬ 
portant features of clothing are color 
and newness. When planning or buy¬ 
ing, try to spread purchases over a 



Well-made garments bring satisfaction. 


longer period of time so that the child 
will have something new more fre¬ 
quently. 

S HOES are one of the most impor¬ 
tant items which you buy for your 
child. Improper selection may lead to 
foot injuries later in life. To eliminate 
guesswork, try always to purchase 
shoes from an expert salesman. Shoes 
should be both comfortable and 
healthful which means long and wide 
enough for the foot to function prop¬ 
erly. Too short shoes may eventually 
cause bunions, corns and in-growing 
nails, while a loose fit may cause 
blisters or poor walking habits. 

As soon as a child begins to walk 
he needs shoes with firm yet flexible 



Interested in the choice of his suit. 


soles. The soles of the shoes should be 
sufficiently broad to provide steady 
platforms under his feet. Make sure 
the sole is not slippery. Moccasins or 
rubber soled shoes are best suited to 
sand and grass—they don’t give the 
necessary support when walking on 
pavements and floors. Patent leather is 
not recommended for children’s shoes 
for everyday wear. Since it is non- 
porous, it prevents the evaporation of 
moisture from the foot. 

If you must buy shoes through a 
mail order house or if you are unable 
to have the child fitted personally, 
have him stand on a piece of paper 
and then, with a pencil make an out¬ 
line of his foot. Send along this paper 
when ordering the shoes so that the 
salesman can compare the sizes with 
it To check the fit, a good rule to 
follow is that the end of the shoes 
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should be three-quarters of an inch to 
one inch longer than the longest toe. 
The heel should fit without rubbing. 
If the heel of the shoe is not suffi¬ 
ciently narrow, place a small piece of 
chamois inside the heel. Shoe straps 
are occasionally the answer to this 
problem. If after removing a child’s 
shoes you notice pink or red pressure 
spots, you will know that the shoes he 
is wearing are unsuitable. Most young¬ 
sters outgrow their shoes before they 
wear them out. It is not wise to pass 
them on to other children unless you 
are sure they fit correctly. 

It is just as important for stockings 
and socks to be of the correct size. 
Too-short socks can cause almost as 
much difficulty as a short shoe. Buy 
woollen socks about an inch longer 
than the child’s feet. This will allow 
for slight shrinkage. The new nylon 
stretch socks and stockings are the 
latest wonder. Made from specially 
processed nylon stretch yarn, the 
socks will stretch to fit several sizes 
without sagging or binding. 


L ITTLE girls’ dresses should be 
loose and full in design without 
being cumbersome. A four- to six-inch 
hem will allow the garment to be 
lengthened. The smock-type dress with 
a full-length front opening has proven 
the most satisfactory since it is easy 
to put on and take off. 

Raglan sleeves permit greater free¬ 
dom and are much easier to iron than 
puffed sleeves. To be comfortable, a 
set-in sleeve needs a fairly large arms- 
cye, a loose fitting cuff or band and a 
sufficiently long underarm seam to 
permit freedom of movement. Panties 
that match the dress complete the 
outfit and do away with the need for 
a slip, although for sheer dresses a 
slip is necessary. 

Fabrics for little girls’ dresses have 
become increasingly attractive and 
easy to launder. The new synthetic 
materials which can be purchased in 
opaque materials as well as sheers are 
ideal for children. They look so fresh 
and dainty and require little care 
other than washing. New finishes ap¬ 
plied to percale, lawn, gingham and 
fine broadcloth prevent wrinkling and 
creasing and do away with starching. 
Plain colors are best, although a 
simple, small design is quite suitable. 


B OYS’ suits should be selected with 
many of the same features in 
mind as girls’ dresses. Ample fullness, 
large enough without being cumber¬ 
some and with self-help features. The 
fit of their suits must be carefully 
watched. The trousers may be too 
tight in the crotch and so uncomfort¬ 
able that they restrict freedom of 
action. If too large and too low, they 
make it difficult for the child to 
straddle a tricycle or to climb. 

In boys’ shirts or the upper part of 
a two-piece suit an allowance of five 
or six inches below the button level 
provides for growth and also keeps 
the tails from working out. Collars are 
unnecessary on small boys’ suits; a 
slightly rounded neckline or a stitched- 
down collar is easiest to care for. 
Short, cap or elbow-length sleeves are 
comfortable for play. The straight leg 
of the pants should be as wide at the 
bottom as at the largest part of the 
thigh. A wide generous seat and 
enough length from waistline to crotch 
permits him to stoop and bend with 
freedom. 

(Please turn to page 40) 


USE "BAKE-TESTED" 

Robin Hood Flour 

the one flour best for 
all your baking! 



4 cups sifted Robin Hood 
Vitamin Enriched Flour 
1 package fast-rising dry yeast 
iy 4 cups warm water 
% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 egg, beaten 


2 tablespoons soft shortening 
1/2 cup melted butter 
2 cups brown sugar 
% cup chopped nuts 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2/3 cup raisins 

10 maraschino cherries, sliced 


•n 1 t 


Robin Hood 

VITAMIN ENRICHED < 

Ali-PURPOSt 

FLOUR 


Soften yeast in V 2 cup warm water with 1 teaspoon sugar 10 minutes. 

To remaining water add sugar, salt, shortening and beaten egg. Add 
yeast. Stir in flour to make a soft dough. Remember—there’s no 
guessing when you use Robin Hood Flour . . . it’s “Bake-Tested” 
to give you uniformly best results, bag after bag. Knead on greased 
board until smooth. Place in greased bowl. Cover. Let rise in warm 
place until double in bulk. Punch down. Cut in two. Cover and let 
rest 15 minutes. 

Grease two 8 x 8" pans. Combine 1/3 cup melted butter, 1 cup sugar 
and nuts and spread on pans. Dot with cherry slices. Roll dough 
into two rectangles y & " thick. Brush with butter. Sprinkle with 
remaining sugar, cinnamon and raisins. Roll up like jelly roll. 
Slice 1" thick and place in pans. Let rise to double in bulk. 


Bake at 375°F., moderate, for 30—40 minutes. Turn upside down on 
BANDED BAGS plate, and remove pan after 10 minutes, 
of fine quality cotton . . . paper 

label soaks off in minutes_no Each batter makes one dozen luscious Chelsea Buns — the best 

ink to wash out. you’ve ever tasted or your money back—plus 10 percent! 
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Helps build up 
children’s resistance 


to winter ills 

There's no nicer way to give 
children their vitamins A & D 

Recommended by many Doctors 
everywhere, children love Haliborange 
as much as they do extra good orange 
juice, for that’s what it tastes like. No 
hint of oil or fish. 

A teaspoonful makes 
a glassful and each 
teaspoonful contains 
5000 International 
Units Vitamin A and 
1000 International 
Units of Vitamin D. 



Get a Bottle of Haliborange 

from your Druggist today. 
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HEARING 

IMPROVED 

• •. thousands report. 

Blessed relief from 
years of suffering from 
poor hearing and 
miserable ear noises, 
caused by catarrh of 
the head ! That's what 
these folks (many 
past 70) reported after 
using our simple Elmo 
Palliative HOME TREATMENT. This 
may be the answer to your prayer. 
Nothing to wear. Here are SOME of 
the symptoms that may likely go with 
your catarrhal deafness and ear noises: 
Mucus dropping in throat. Head feels 
stopped up by mucus. Mucus in nose 
or throat every day. Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days — worse on rainy days, or with a 
cold. Ear noises like crickets, bells, 
whistles, clicking or escaping steam or 
many others. If your condition is caused 
by catarrh of the head, you, too, may 
likely enjoy such wonderful relief as 
many others have reported during our 
past 18 years. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 DAY 
TRIAL OFFER. THE ELMO COMPANY 
DEPT. FCG1 DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Help Nature To Fight Them Off 

Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for colds — only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby's sniffles, or 
stuffy breathing warn you of a cold’s 
presence — cooperate at once with Nature. 

See that baby is kept warm, gets plenty 
of sleep and take extra care that the bowels 
are thoroughly cleared of harmful wastes. 
To do this without upsetting baby’s whole 
system and further weakening it, try Baby’s 
Own Tablets. Mild, yet act promptly in 
getting rid of irritating materials that make 
baby restless and feverish. 

One Nova Scotia Mother says: “My baby 
of 26 months caught a nasty cold so I tried 
Baby’s Own Tablets and she threw this cold 
off quicker than ever before. I certainly am 
for Baby’s Own Tablets from now on.” 
Equally good for restlessness and peevish¬ 
ness resulting from irregularity at teething 
time, for constipation, digestive upsets ana 
other minor infant troubles. Taste good and 
are easy to take! Get a package today. 





Oven 1Tleals 

For flavor and downright goodness, complete 
oven dinners will rate high with your family 


toes, pared, cut in half with V 3 c. boiling 
water and 1 tsp. salt. 

Buttered Beans: At back beside meat, in 
a covered pan, place cut beans with Y* c, 
water and 1 tsp. salt. Add butter when 
cooked. Vegetables are placed in the 
oven when apple sauce is removed. 


C OOKING a complete dinner in 
the oven is one of the most popu¬ 
lar ways to prepare a meal. And 
no wonder. With everything arranged 
in the oven beforehand, the home¬ 
maker is free to tend to other chores. 
Next day’s dessert or main course may 
be included to save extra time and to 
make full use of the oven heat. Oven 
meals should be carefully timed so 
that everything is cooked to perfection 
at serving time. 

Oven-cooked foods retain their good 
flavor and attractive appearance—a 
decided advantage when the meal 
cannot be served as soon as planned. 
The fact that there is practically no 
last-minute preparation makes an oVen 
meal a good choice when entertaining, 
for the hostess is free to join her 
guests. And the meal can always be 
delayed a few minutes if necessary. 
An oven temperature of 325° F. is 
recommended for roasting or baking 
most cuts of meat and is a suitable 
temperature for most meals. Other 
dishes which cook well at this tem¬ 
perature should be chosen to com¬ 
plete the meal. If a roast of pork is 
being cooked, the potatoes may be 
cooked whole around the roast or they 
might be escalloped. In either case 
they will cook in about an hour. 

Casserole dishes fall naturally into 
the class of “oven meals.” They are 
easy to prepare and require little at¬ 
tention while cooking. There is prac¬ 
tically no limit to the kinds of cas¬ 
seroles. Besides the different basic 
ingredients that may be used, sauces, 
seasonings and toppings can be varied. 
A macaroni and cheese casserole made 
with milk, canned tomatoes, cream or 
tomato sauce is good. Chopped onion, 
parsley or other seasonings provide a 
change in flavor; buttered crumbs, 
grated cheese or crumbled prepared 
cereals may be sprinkled on top. 

Baked pepper and Hubbard squash 
are good vegetables to include as they 
take approximately the same time to 
bake as potatoes. Grated or sliced 
vegetables—carrots, turnips, parsnips 
are tasty when baked. Cooked in a 
tightly covered casserole with about 
one-quarter cup water and a little salt 
these vegetables will take approxi¬ 
mately an hour. Frozen vegetables re¬ 
quire less water and less time. Canned 
vegetables heat in 15 to 20 minutes in 
a 325° F. oven. 

There are many choices for accom¬ 
panying desserts: baked fruit pud¬ 
dings, apples or other fruit, upside 
down cakes, custard, bread pudding, 
gingerbread or meringues. 

Menu No. 1 

Savory Salmon Steaks 
Belgian Baked Potatoes 

Creamed Cauliflower 

Cottage Pudding 

Savory Salmon Steaks 

3 slices fresh sal- 1 tsp. grated 
mon (114 lbs .) onion 
IV 2 c. milk 14 tsp. paprika 

1 T. butter 3 T. grated cheese 

4 tsp. flour Pepper to taste 

1 tsp. salt 



Baking several foods at once saves 
time and conserves oven heat. 


Moisten cooking parchment well and 
with it line bottom and sides of a baking 
dish. Into this pour milk, sift in flour then 
lay in salmon steaks. Add seasonings, then 
dot fish with butter and grated cheese. 
Bake uncovered. 

Belgian Baked Potatoes 

4 large potatoes Salt 

3 T. butter Pepper 

Pare potatoes; cut them lengthwise in 
14-inch strips. Then soak in cold water 20 
minutes. Melt butter in a large, shallow 
baking dish, then add the potatoes which 
have been well drained. Stir until potato 
strips are well covered with fat. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Bake uncovered. 

Creamed Cauliflower 

Partly cook cauliflower and place in 
casserole. Blend 3 T. melted butter with 

4 T. flour. Add 2 c. milk and season with 
1 T. salt. Pour sauce over cauliflower 
and cover. 


Cottage Pudding 


14 c. butter 
1 c. milk 
% c. sugar 
1 egg well beaten 


Y 2 tsp. salt 
214 c. flour 
4 tsp. baking 
, powder 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually, add 
egg. Mix and sift flour, baking powder 
and salt; add alternately with milk to first 
mixture. Turn into a buttered casserole 
and bake. Serve with Vanilla Sauce or 
Hard Sauce. 


Place fish on lower rack to back; cauli¬ 
flower casserole and cottage pudding to 
front. Place second rack on glides so that 
food below is cleared; place in center 
Belgian Baked Potatoes. Place food in a 
cold oven. Baking time 45 to 50 minutes 
at 375° F. 


Menu No. 2 

Roast Pork 

Parsley Potatoes Apple Sauce 

Buttered Beans 
Pineapple Cherry Velvet 
Select roast of pork size suitable for 
'your family. Season with salt and pepper. 
Place in uncovered roaster in a cold or 
preheated oven on bottom rack. Set oven 
control at 350° F. 

Apple Sauce: Peel, core and slice 1 quart 
of apples and put in l¥s-quart baking dish 
with V 2 c. granulated sugar, Y 4 . c. water 
and 1 T. lemon juice, cover and place on 
top rack. Bake 1 hour and remove from 
oven. 

Parsley Potatoes: In front of pork in a 
covered pan, place 8 to 10 medium pota¬ 


Pineapple Cherry Velvet 


% c. butter 
IV 4 c. granulated 
sugar 

8 egg yolks 
Brown sugar 
1 tsp. flavoring 


% c. milk 
4 tsp. baking 
powder 

1 can sliced pine¬ 
apple 

2 ¥2 c. sifted flour 


Use 10 by 14-inch broiler pan. Cream 
butter, add sugar, then beat until fluffy. 
Beat egg yolks ,until light and add to first 
mixture. Combine thoroughly. Sift baking 
powder and flour together. Add vanilla 
to milk. Add alternately flour and milk 
mixtures beginning and ending with dry 
ingredients. Beat vigorously. Spread bot¬ 
tom of broiler pan generously with but¬ 
ter. Over this press a Vi-ineh layer of 
brown sugar. Drain thoroughly 12-14 
slices of pineapple. Press maraschino 
cherry into center of each slice, place on 
brown sugar in rows. Pour batter over 
pineapple. Place on top rack of oven and 
bake for 1 hour at 350° F. This recipe 
gives 12 generous servings. Pineapple, 
may be dipped in lemon juice to give a 
more tart flavor. Serve with whipped 
cream. 


Menu No. 3 

Small Picnic Ham Potatoes in Cream 
Oven Broiled Tomatoes 
Lemon Souffle 


Baked Ham 

Select a small picnic ham (2% lbs.). 
Parboil 45 minutes. Place in a casserole 
or baking pan. Mix 2 tsp. prepared mus¬ 
tard and 4 T. brown sugar and rub into 
meat. Stick in about a dozen whole 
cloves. Add 14 c. water. Do not cover. 


Potatoes in Cream 

6 large potatoes Yt tsp. salt 

2 T. flour 14 tsp. pepper 

2 T. butter IV 2 c. milk 

Pare potatoes, slice or cut into cubes. 
Parboil. Place in a buttered baking dish. 
Make a white sauce with butter, flour, 
milk, salt and pepper, then pour over 
potatoes. Cover. 


Oven Broiled Tomatoes 

4 med. 'size Bread crumbs 

tomatoes 2 T. finely chop- 

2 T. melted butter ped green pep- 

2 T. lemon juice per and onion 

Cut tomatoes in half (do not peel). 
Dip cut edge in melted butter, then in 
bread crumbs. Arrange in a baking dish, 
face up. Sprinkle with onion, green pep¬ 
per, lemon juice. Do not cover. 


Lemon Souffle 


1 c. sugar 
Ys c. pastry flour 
Y\ c. cold water 

1 c. milk 

2 eggs 


1 T. melted 
butter 

Grated rind and 
juice of 1 Yz 
lemons 


Mix sugar and flour, add grated lemon 
rind, water and milk. Beat egg yolks 
until thick and lemon-colored, then add 
to first mixture. Add butter and lemon 
juice, then fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into buttered baking dish. 
Do not cover. 


Place meat at back of lower rack and 
potatoes to front of lower rack. Place 
second rack so that it just clears the food 
below, with the pudding to the back of 
the upper rack and tomatoes to the front, 
or side by side. 

Place food in cold oven, set tempera¬ 
ture at 325°-350° F. Bake IV 2 hours. 
Or place food in preheated oven 325°- 
350° F., and bake 1 hour. V 
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Tempting 


Surprise and delight your guests with a variety of flavor¬ 
ful quick breads fresh from your oven — or freezer 


by ANGELA FIELD 


Turn into prepared loaf pan. Let stand 
for 15 minutes. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375° F.) for 1 hour. Turn out on wire 
rack and allow to cool for several hours 
before slicing. Decorate top with al¬ 
monds, cherries and citron peel. 

Orange Graham Loaf 

Vz c. butter 1 tsp. baking 

1 c. sugar powder 

3 eggs, separated 2 T. grated 

2% c. graham orange rind 

cracker crumbs % c. chopped 

% c. milk walnuts 

Cream butter until smooth. Add sugar 
gradually. Add egg yolks one at a time, 
beating well after each addition. Combine 
cracker crumbs, baking powder, orange 
rind and walnuts. Alternately add dry in¬ 
gredients and milk to butter mixture. 
Mix thoroughly. Beat egg whites until 
stiff but not dry; then fold into mixture. 
Pour into buttered 9 by 5-inch loaf pan, 
lined with wax paper. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) for 1 hour. Let stand 10 
minutes, then remove from pan. Cool 
before slicing. 

Banana Bran Bread 

Vi c. butter 1% c. mashed 

Vi c. sugar bananas (ripe) 

1 egg 2 T. water 

1 tsp. vanilla 2 tsp. baking 

% c. chopped powder 

walnuts Vz tsp. soda 

IV 2 c. sifted flour Vz tsp. salt 

1 c. bran 

Cream butter and sugar until well 
blended. Add egg and beat well. Stir in 
bran. Combine bananas, water, soda and 
salt. Then add dry ingredients to banana 
mixture and stir only until blended. Pour 
into a buttered 9 by 5-inch loaf pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) for 
about 50 minutes. Cool before slicing. 

Apricot Nut Bread 

Vz c. dried apricots 1 egg 

Vz c. water 1 c. sugar 

2 c. flour 2 T. melted 

3 tsp. baking butter 

powder Vz c. orange juice 

Vi tsp. salt 1 c. chopped 

Vi tsp. soda walnuts 

Soak apricots in water for Vz hour; 
drain and chop. Sift flour, baking powder, 
salt and soda together. Beat egg, add 
sugar and mix well. Add melted butter 


E ntertaining friends is one of 

the most enjoyable ways to wel¬ 
come the new year. Our pleas¬ 
ant custom of informal get-togethers 
carries with it the warmth and hos¬ 
pitality that is part of friendship and 
neighborliness. For such occasions we 
like to have food that can be qyickly 
prepared and arranged, yet something 
that shows individuality. And that’s 
where “hurry-up breads” come in for 
their share of attention. Luscious hot 
breads, fruit-flavored and spread with 
butter, can turn even the simplest 
visit into a remembered event. 

Quick breads can be made ahead of 
time, too. Wrapped in aluminum foil 
after baking, they will stay fresh for 
several days. If you have a home 
freezer, you can always have a supply 
of fresh quick breads. Freeze them in 
quantity to be used later when 
needed. 

If you are planning a home-cooking 
table for a bazaar, quick breads can 
be counted on to be a best seller. Why 
riot feature a “Quick Bread Counter” 
for this fast selling item? The breads 
are quickly made and you’ll net a neat 
profit. Try Candied Fruit Bread, rich 
with fruit and nuts, and Banana Bran 
Bread, a new blend of cereal and 
fruit. This bread stays moist and fresh 
for days (if you can keep it that long). 
Other breads are equally delicious and 
Can be counted on to please your 
guests. 

Candied Fruit Bread 

2 c. sifted flour Vz c. chopped 
4 tsp. baking glaced cherries 

powder Vi c. blanched 

Vz tsp. salt almonds, halved 

Vi tsp. cinnamon 2 eggs, well 

% c. sugar beaten 

Vi c. seedless 3 T. melted 

raisins butter 

1 c. milk 

Butter a 9 by 5-inch loaf pan. Sift to¬ 
gether flour, baking powder, salt and cin¬ 
namon into mixing bowl. Add sugar, pre¬ 
pared fruits and nuts. Mix well. Combine 
eggs, milk and butter. Add to dry in¬ 
gredients, stirring just enough to blend. 


Easy to make... 
delicious piping hot! 

Whether you serve them fresh from the oven for tea- 
time snacks, or toasted and generously buttered for break¬ 
fast, the whole family will cheer when you serve delicious, 
fragrant Sugar ’n’ Spice Buns. They’re easy to make, too, 
with Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast... so when you 
bake at home, why not surprise your family with this 
sugar ’n’ spice treat ? 


SUGAR ’N’ SPICE BUNS 

Makes 32 buns 


Wash and dry 

% cup seedless raisins 
% cup currants 

Scald 

1 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir In 
Vz cup shortening 
14 cup granulated sugar 
Cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
14 cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Sift together 3 times 

2 cups once-sifted all-purpose flour 
114 teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
14 teaspoon grated nutmeg 
Va teaspoon ground cloves 
Stir the lukewarm milk mixture and 
1 well-beaten egg 
into the yeast mixture. 

Stir in the sifted dry ingredients and beat until 
smooth and elastic. Stir in the fruits and beat well. 


Work in 

214 cups more (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough until smooth and elastic. 

Place in a greased bowl and brush lightly with 
melted butter or margarine. 

Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draft and let rise until doubled in bulk—about 
1 Vi hours. Punch down dough. Divide dough in 
half. Form each half of dough into a roll 16 
inches long. Cut each roll into 16 pieces. Form 
into balls and place 16 balls in each of two 
greased 8-inch square cake pans. 

Brush liberally with melted butter or margarine. 
Combine 

14 cup granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 

and sprinkle buns with this mixture. Cover and 
let rise until a little more than doubled in bulk— 
about 1 Vi hours. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350°, 30 to 35 minutes. 


ACTIVE OW, 


Keeps fresh for weeks j 


Needs no refrigeration 


Always active, fast rising 
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and orange juice. Stir egg mixture into 
sifted dry ingredients; stir in apricots and 
nuts. Pour batter into a greased loaf pan 
and bake in moderate oven 325°-350° 
F. 1 to 1V4 horns. Cool before slicing. 


Apple Walnut Bread 

IV 2 c. sifted flour 1 c. broken 

2 tsp. baking walnuts 

powder % c. chopped 

Vs tsp. baking apple 

soda 1 egg, slightly 

1 tsp. salt beaten 

1 tsp. cinnamon % c. brown sugar, 
% tsp. nutmeg firmly packed 

Vs tsp. allspice IV 2 c. buttermilk 

IV 2 c. whole tvheat 2 T. shortening 
flour 

Mix and sift flour, baking power, bak¬ 
ing soda, salt and spices. Add whole 
wheat flour, walnuts and apple. Combine 
egg, brown sugar, buttermilk and shorten¬ 
ing. Add to flour mixture; mix just 
enough to moisten dry ingredients. Do 
not beat. Turn into well greased loaf pan 
9 by 5 by 3 inches. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) for 1 hour. 


Date-Nut Loaf 

y 2 c. boiling xvater 2 c. sifted flour 

1 c. pitted dates. Vs c. sugar 

chopped 1 tsp. baking 

2 T. shortening powder 

1 T. grated 1 tsp. soda 

orange rind V 2 tsp. salt 

V 2 c. orange juice V 2 c. chopped 

1 beaten egg pecans 

Pour boiling water over dates and 
shortening; cool to room temperature. 
Add orange rind and juice; stir in egg. 
Sift together dry ingredients; add to date 
mixture, stirring until just mixed. Stir in 
nuts. Line bottom of 8i by by 2Cinch 
loaf pan with paper; pour in batter. Bake 
in slow oven (325° F.) about 50 minutes 
or until done. Cool 10 minutes, then turn 
out of pan. 


in half a regular size can of Gillett’s 
:ach week. It helps keep flies away, 
oy contents and odors. Occasional- 
:rub seat and walls with solution of 
blespoons of Gillett’s to a gallon of 
ter. This freshens woodwork, cleans 
completely, and kills disease-breed* 
g bacteria on contact! 

AVES MONEY ON ALL CLEANING! 

Lbove solution speeds all tiresome 
deaning jobs — especially where 
grease is heavy. Gillett’s Lye actual¬ 
ly reacts chemically with grease, re¬ 
moves it from hard-to-reach places 
in double quick time! 


Boston Brown Bread 

Vs c. white flour Vs c. commeal 

V 2 tsp. salt %-% c. milk 

% tsp. baking % c. dark 

powder molasses 

Vi tsp. soda Vs c. seedless 

Vs c. whole wheat raisins ( op- 

flour tional) 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder and 
soda together; add whole wheat flour, 
commeal and raisins, if used. Add milk 
and molasses; stir until batter is well 
mixed. Mixture will seem very thin. Pour 
batter into well-greased mold, which 
should be not more than two-thirds 

filled. Cover tightly. Place mold on rack 
in deep kettle. Pour boiling water into 
kettle until it reaches half the height of 
mold. Cover tightly and cook on top of 
stove for 2 hours. If necessary, add water 
during cooking to keep water level in 
kettle even. Remove mold from water; 
take off lid; dry in mold in slow oven for 
15 minutes. 


FOU.OW o*BCC* T '^| 




Grapenuts Prune Bread 

iy 3 c. milk, % c. sugar 

scalded 1 egg, well beaten 

% c. grapenuts 3 T. melted 

2 c. sifted flour shortening 

1 T. baking % c. finely cut 

powder soaked prunes 

2 tsp. salt 

Pour hot milk over grapenuts. Set aside 
to cool. Sift flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar together. Add egg, shortening 
and fruit to cooled grapenuts mixture and 
mix well. Then add flour mixture stirring 
only enough to dampen flour. Turn into 
greased 9 by 5 by 3-inch loaf pan and let 
stand 20 minutes before baking. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 1 hour or until 
done. Cool, then wrap in damp cloth or 
waxed paper and store overnight before 
slicing. Note: Chopped raisins or currants 
may be used instead of prunes. V 


*100 MONTHLY 


and Get Your Own Dresses Without Cost! 

That’s the opportunity now open gladly give you their orders ; 
to you in your spare time, wear- which you send to us. 
ing and showing the lovely Fash- We deliver and collect but 
ion Frocks that are so popular in you receive your commis- 

the U.S. ... , _ . . sions in advance. 

Just let your friends and neigh¬ 
bors see the glamorous styles, Mail coupon for free details 
beautiful colors, exquisite fabrics and elaborate style Port¬ 
end amazing values. They will folio. 

NORTH AMERICAN FASHION FROCKS, LTD. , 

3425 Industrial Blvd., Dept. X-129. Montreal 12. P.Q. i 


NORTH AMERICAN FASHION FROCKS, 
3425 Industrial Blvd.. Dept. X-129, Mol 
• I am interested. Send me details 
obligation. 

Name—- 


Address. 
City - 


Dress Size. 


Clothes for Children 

Continued, from page 37 

For very young children one- or 
two-piece cotton interlock suits with 
plastic-lined pants are really ideal. 
The suits are easily laundered and the 
special lining prevents the necessity 
of wearing separate rubber or plastic 
pants. Outfits for the very young lady 
are made in a similar manner. Dainty 
cotton interlock tops with decorative 
stitching or trim have matching plas¬ 
tic-lined panties. These outfits also 
feature special “grip” fasteners that 
are sufficiently flat that they will not 
break when the garment is put 
through the wringer. 

Sleepers with feet, made of woven 
cotton or flannelette are best for night 
wear. They can either be one- or two- 
piece, but if one-piece, the sleepers 
should open down the front and have 
a drop seat. It is wisest to buy them 
large enough to allow for some shrink¬ 
age and your child’s growth. The new- 
type sleepers with plastic-soled feet 
are excellent and make slippers un¬ 
necessary. 

Knit underwear is more suitable for 
children than woven underwear, since 
it is more elastic and fits without 
binding. It is also porous and allows 
a uniform evaporation and absorption 
of perspiration. Cotton is used most 
often for undergarments because it is 
inexpensive and launders easily. Wool 
fibres combined with other fibers are 
desirable when extra warmth is 
needed. New synthetic fabrics, par¬ 
ticularly nylon, are being used be¬ 
cause of strength and washability. 

F OR winter, a coat of soft, light¬ 
weight material with a rough pile 
or finish gives more warmth and com¬ 
fort than a heavy, closely woven fabric. 
The coat should fit well around the 
neck and shoulders. It should be both 
loose and short enough for freedom 
of movement. 

A winter snowsuit should be bought 
with two years’ wear in mind. Since 
they are intended for all kinds of 
weather and much rough treatment, 
the fabric should be moisture-proof, 
warm, quick drying and sturdy. 
Woven fabrics that are light in weight 
and pliable are the most desirable. 
The new synthetic fabrics offer many 
advantages and are often the best 
choice. One-piece snowsuits that zip¬ 
per down the front are best for chil¬ 
dren from two to six since they are 
easy to get in and out of and there is 
no pulling apart at the waist to allow 
snow and cold to get in. The seat 
should be roomy and wide and the 
legs loose fitting with tight elastic or 
knitted cuffs at the ankle. Raglan 
sleeves prevent any drawing over the 
back and across the arm and allow 
room for extra sweaters. Patches to 
reinforce elbows and knees are musts; 
they can be replaced when threadbare 
and the suit will still be in good con¬ 
dition. If you are making a snowsuit 
at home, try a muslin model before 
cutting into the good material. 

New this season are the junior 
“weatherall” wool insulated nylon 
shell garments — jackets and slacks 
which keep the body evenly warm in 
very cold outer temperatures. The 
weatherall can be worn under light 
garments like cowboy suits or regular 
clothing. The two pieces weight only 
27 ounces and are hand washable. V 
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Design No. P-307 

For hope chest, bazaar or to re¬ 
plenish supplies these lacy crocheted 
edgings are sure to please. Ideal “pick¬ 
up work” for leisure moments. Add 
edgings to home-sewn pillowcases or 

purchase novelty pastel shades for a 

festive appearance. Materials for Spin¬ 
a-daisy: 3 balls mercer-crochet cotton 
size 30, crochet hook No, 10; Forget- 

me-not: 4 balls crochet cotton size 30, 

1 ball pearl cotton size 5, pillowcases. 
Design No. P-307. Price 10 cents. 


hew ^jeah, heehleweik 

Practical and attractive items for the home which 
reflect good taste and express individuality 


by ANNA LOREE 


Newcomers and ex¬ 
perienced needlework- 
ers will welcome this 
lovely sunburst patch- 
work quilt. Made with 
bright colored prints 
alternated with squares 
of white cotton. In¬ 
struction leaflet gives 
complete cutting and 
sewing directions. Note 
that seam allowances 
must be left on each 
piece cut. Materials: 13 
yards white cotton, 
scraps of contrasting 
fabric, cotton batting, 
sewing thread. Design 
No. P-S-4694. Price 10 
cents. 


Design No. P-S-4694 



Design No. C-S-639 

A striking new design for chair back 
and arm piece set. Protects upholstery 
from soil and wear and gives a decora¬ 
tive note to room. Set is quickly 
worked in heavy cotton. Chair back 


measures 12 by 18 inches, the arm 
piece is 7 by 11 inches. If you wish 
to use this design for a chesterfield 
make two chair backs or increase size 
to desired length. Materials: 4 balls 
ecru cronita cotton, crochet hook No. 
6. Design No. C-S-639. Price 10 cents. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 Vaughan 
Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. V 


EVENIFYOU DOtTT KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You can learn your 
favorite instrument 
this easy R-B-C way 

Yes, it's TRUE! In just a few weeks, 
you can be playing REAL MUSIC on your 
favorite instrument. Not by just a "trick" 
method that merely seems to teach you 
music. But really reading and playing 
actual sheet music—so easily and con¬ 
fidently that your friends will suspect that 
you've actually "known how" for years. 

No special talent, no previous musical 
training needed. This remarkable U.S. 
School home-study method is so successful 
because you learn to play by playing real 
tunes by note, right from the very start. 

Costs Few Cents a Day 

Once you start a U.S. School Course 
you look forward to the time you spend 
on your lessons. No tiresome exercises. 
No long-winded explanations. Instead of 
hard work, learning to play becomes a 
happy pastime. You begin with simple 
melodies. As you improve you take up 
more advanced tunes. Sooner than you 
ever dared hope you're thrilled to find 
yourself playing many popular numbers 
by note. And no matter which instrument 



you take up, the cost is only a few pennies 
a day. 

Mail Coupon for Free Book 


If you honestly want to learn music, to 
be invited everywhere and get lots more 
fun out of life, send in the coupon below 
for our valuable FREE 36-page illustrated 
.Book. It tells all about this fascinating 
modern method. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U.S. School of 
Music, Studio A751, Port Washington, 
N.Y. (Over 900,000 students. Now in our 
59th Successful Year.) 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C 

Yet it’s from the 
famous 

“Merry Widow Waltz” 



The first note on the 
music is “D.” Follow the 
dotted line to the key¬ 
board and locate “D” 
on the piano. Find the 
other notes the same 
way. Now strike them 
and you’ll play the 
melody of the “Merry 
Widow Waltz.” 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


U.S. School of Music, Studio A751, i 

Port Woshington, N.Y. 

Send me your 36-page illustrated Free Book. No obliga- j 
tion and no salesman is to call upon me. I'm interested | 
in playing (name instrument). 


L 


i 


□ I do 

NAME 

□ I do NOT—have instrument now. J 

ADDRESS 

(please print) 

CITY 

PROV. 1 




When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



WIN 


BIKE 


or 


CLOCK 

RADIO 


SEND YOUR ENTRY TODAY 

IT'S EASY! Just print your name and address on 
the back of a package top of SUNNY BOY CEREAL 
or the label from ROSEBUD READY-MIX PANCAKE 
FLOUR, or on a facsimile. 

SEND IT TO: 

SUNNY BOY 

Camrose, Alberta 

If your name is selected, you can choose a bicycle 
of your very own size, or a beautiful clock radio 
of your very own, just for answering a simple ques¬ 
tion. Winners' names will be published. 

Enjoy SUNNY BOY Breakfast Cereal and 

ROSEBUD READY-MIX PANCAKE FLOUR 


New Contest 
Every Month 
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FrankThorogood builds for the future 

In 43 years, foreman carpenter Frank Thorogood has seen 
many improvements in building methods. 

“Power tools, pre-fabricated sections and the use of new struc¬ 
tural materials make all the difference,” says Mr. Thorogood. 
“Developments like these have simplified our work — and make 
for stronger, more fire-resistant buildings.” 

In building for the future, Mr. Thorogood has enjoyed still 
another advantage — through the wider range of financial pro¬ 
tection he can give his family because of modern developments 
in life insurance. 

Life insurance gives today’s families many new benefits. It not 
only affords them financial protection that is more flexible, but 
can also provide money for the children’s education, for safe¬ 
guarding the home mortgage, for arranging retirement income 
and for other important purposes. 

You’ll get more help than ever from your life underwriter. He is 
a skilled adviser who acts as your personal representative, care¬ 
fully planning your life insurance protection to fit your family’s 
individual needs. 

In these and other ways, the life insurance companies in Canada 
have progressed with the times . .. meeting the needs of people 
in all walks of life. 


Life insurance companies are a major source of mortgage 
funds for Canadian families — last year they invested four 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars in this way. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

L-756C 


Wiiiowbale 

Kerry Wood depicts a small 
town and its people 

ERRY WOOD of Red Deer, Al¬ 
berta, is well known to the 
readers of The Country Guide 
as a welcomed contributor of short 
stories, articles on nature and crafts. 
His new and eighth book, Willowdale, 
was published just before Christmas 
by McLelland and Stewart, Toronto. 

Scottish-born Wood has been writ¬ 
ing fiction, articles and radio scripts 
since he was 16 years of age and 
settled down seriously to become a 
writer. He scored his first successes 
when he wrote about the things he 
knew and loved: crafts, nature, farm¬ 
ing, events and people in a small 
town. He has had the good sense to 
stay with those subjects which lends 
his work a distinctive flavor and gives 
it a decided appeal to readers. His 
name has appeared in many maga¬ 
zines and newspapers in Canada, the 
United States and Britain. Some 30 or 
more of his stories have been trans¬ 
lated and published in German and 
Swiss magazines. In 1955 he won the 
Governor-General's award for juvenile 
literature with his previous book. 

Willowdale is a delightful and per¬ 
ceptive picture of a small Alberta 
town and its inhabitants, drawn with 
humor, pathos and insight into human 
nature. He has captured the atmos¬ 
phere, character and spirit of prairie 
towns and of the people who live in 
them. 

Kerry Wood has given over 500 
talks on nature and crafts over CBC 
Trans-Canada network and Alberta 
stations. He has been in strong de¬ 
mand as speaker on history and nature 
topics by service clubs, farm organi¬ 
zations and yourig people’s groups but 
has had to curtail these activities so 
that he can get on with research and 
writing by which he earns his liveli¬ 
hood. He is a lover of out-door things, 
of Indian character and lore and of 
woodcrafts.—A.J.R. V 

iTieat Cookbook 

A review of a new hook by two 

famous teachers of cooking 

QUARTER to a third of many 
family food budgets is spent on 
meat and meat products. Yet 
most homemakers recognize only three 
or four cuts of meat easily; ask for 
them almost exclusively and cook 
them in one, two, or at the most, three 
different ways. 

The Complete Meat Cookbook, con¬ 
taining almost 2,000 recipes, presents 
an excellent opportunity for the home¬ 
maker to add to her store of cooking 
knowledge and to increase her ability 
as a cook. Here is her chance to build 
a reputation as a cook with a score of 
meat recipes at her fingertips and to 
feed her family better and more eco¬ 
nomically. 

The recipes come from the world’s 
foremost meat kitchens. The book is 
written by Beth Bailey McLean and 
Thora Hegstad Campbell. Both are 
home economists, practicing their pro¬ 
fession daily at work and in their own 
homes. Mrs. McLean heads the home 
economics division of Swift’s and is 
known to millions from coast to coast 
in United States and Canada as 
Martha Logan. Mrs. Campbell is as¬ 


sistant director of the Swift’s test 
kitchens. 

From their years of experience to¬ 
gether, answering thousands of ques¬ 
tions on meat cookery, training mem¬ 
bers of the Martha Logan staff and 
testing and developing meat recipes 
for every taste, in every price range, 
comes this delightful meat cookbook. 

This, the first complete meat cook¬ 
book written by Beth B. McLean and 
Thora H. Campbell, is “keyed” with 
400 guides to meat buying, storage 
and methods of cooking and serving. 
It features the selection of meat, with 
emphasis on choice of cuts for specific 
purpose and selection by price. It 
describes carefully the storing and 
serving of fresh, frozen, pre-cooked 
and canned meats. There is a whole 
“wonderworld” of hamburger recipes, 
a complete section giving directions 
on serving 25 persons or more and 
another equally complete, on picnic 
specialties. Procedures are easy to fol¬ 
low. Clear, fine photographs show 
details of cooking methods, of special 
procedures and displays of cooked 
meat dishes at their best. 

Information is included on the num¬ 
ber of servings to expect, cooking time 
and temperature as well as definite 
measures for each ingredient included 
in a recipe. The list of ingredients are 
set in larger type and each recipe is 
complete on one page which means 
there is no necessity to turn the page 
during cooking time. All recipes are 
complete and clear. The book is 
bound in permanent washable cloth 
binding, is reinforced and stitched at 
the back so as to open flat. 

Included in the table of contents 
are roasts, casseroles, skillet dishes, 
pressure cooking methods, meat 
sauces, soups, barbecues, stuffings, 
herb cooking, salads, sandwiches, ap¬ 
petizers and garnishes. The foods this 
book represents will charm and delight 
you, your family and your guests. 

If you can’t find the Complete Meat 
Cookbook, Bailey and McLean, at 
your book dealers, order one from 
Copp, Clark Co. Ltd., Toronto. The 
price, about $5.95.—Lillian Vigrass. V 

£ toil l l oi ^Jounj People 

U NUSUAL summer adventures of 
Janet Atkinson and her younger 
brother Fraser is the theme of Stormy 
Summer by Lyn Harrington. The 
author is well known for numerous 
fine articles on Canada and Canadians. 
The Georgian Bay area is the locale 
for this teen-age story. 

Mr. Atkinson, owner of the tug 
Susie Q, suffers an accident which 
sends him to hospital for the stumper. 
Janet and Fraser decide to take over 
his work of operating the Susie Q as 
a floating general store for summer 
residents on the Bay. Their adventures 
include battling storms, a stowaway, 
meeting an archeological party, cap¬ 
turing thieves and trying to please 
over-bearing Mrs. Phudd, one of their 
customers. Mrs. Harrington skilfully 
includes some interesting local history 
concerning the old Jesuit Fort Ste. 
Marie and Champlain’s travels. There 
is a rather silly comparison between 
their cousin nine-year-old Joey as a 
helper on the Susie Q and Barney, a 
fourth-year university student. 

Stormy Summer is a pleasant and 
entertaining story, not too exciting, 
nor too convincing. — A.T. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, publishers.) V 
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No. 1882—For school or play, shirt and slacks are the perfect team. Shirt 
has sturdy welt seams, button cuffs and comfortable turn-back collar. 
Trousers feature two front pleats, side pockets, regulation fly, belt loops. 
Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Size 5 shirt requires IVz yards, slacks 1% yards, short 
pants 1% yards (36-inch material). Price 35 cents. 

No. 4454—A charming hat, coat and leggings set for Sunday best. Coat 
features envelope pockets, pointed collar, flare back and popular raglan 
sleeves for easy sewing and comfortable fit. Leggings have sewn-in elastic 
cuffs for extra warmth. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires 2% yards 54-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1823—Gay appliques highlight this jumper or circle skirt. Ideal for 
every day or with pretty blouse or sweater for party wear. Use felt, wool or 
corduroy for quick sewing. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires % yard 54- 
inch material for skirt. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1784—Here is a lovely one-piece dress for the school miss. Slim 
bodice has short sleeves, button-back and small collar with front tab fasten¬ 
ing. Four-gore skirt shows front darts for slim waisted look. Dress adaptable 
for the chubby girl. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 10 requires 2% yards 36-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1886—For the shorter woman a comfortable, action-free dress with 
smart slim lines. Features popular bias under-arm inset, rounded neckline, 
front extension panel, side pockets with button tabs. Scarf at neckline adds 
smart touch. Sizes 12£, 14 j, 16i, 18£, 20j, 22£. Size I 6 Y 2 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 1887—These mix ’n’ match separates are at home in the classroom, 
office or your own living room. Button-front blouse can be made sleeveless, 
with three-quarter length or short sleeves. Skirt shows soft, unpressed 
^ pleats. Cummerbund and fringed scarf contribute important 

accessory note. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. Size 14 blouse 
<Jk requires 2 yards, skirt 3 yards (36-inch material). Price 50 cents. 


No. 1806—Ready for relaxing in this robe or bed jacket. 
Dress-length housecoat made with raglan sleeves, round collar, 
patch pockets and button front. Bed jacket features stylish 
mandarin collar. Either robe or jacket makes up quickly in 
corduroy or quilted fabric. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. 
Size 14 robe requires 4% yards; jacket 2Vs yards (36-inch mate¬ 
rial). Price 50 cents. 


1808 


Patterns are printed with instructions in English, French 
and German. 

State size and number for each pattern. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country 
Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg 2, Man., or 
direct from your local dealer, \ 
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H APPY NEW YEAR! Like a field of freshly fallen snow the new year spreads 
before us. Let’s make a good beginning for 1957 by asking ourselves some 
questions. Do we play happily with our brothers, sisters and friends? Do we 
give Mother and Dad as much help as we should? How do we tackle our school- 
work? Each one of us knows the right answers to those questions. 

During cold weather you might like to make this handy book rest. It has 
many uses—to hold mother’s cookbook and keep it clean while she is baking; 
for people who like to read a book and knit at the same time, for someone who 
wants to read in bed. You need a piece of wood six inches wide, twelve inches 
long and one inch thick—a sturdy piece of wood is needed so that the book will 
balance well. First, carefully sandpaper all the surfaces of the board. Then draw 
a pencil line lengthwise through the center of the board and on it mark two 
points about six inches apart and an equal distance from the ends of the board. 
Now, make a small hole with a nail at each of these two points, then screw the 
two wire coat hooks into these holes, as shown. Finish the book rest by varnish¬ 
ing the board with wood stain or painting with 
a brightly colored enamel. If you put a screw- 
eye on one side of the board it can be hung up 
when not in use. 




The Ill Wind 

by MARY GRANNAN 

HE sky began to darken just about 
noon. By two o’clock the storm 
was at its height. The wind was blow¬ 
ing and the snow was so thick, one 
eouldn’t see his hand before him. 
Danny said, “I’m sure I could make 
my way to the bus station, and be¬ 
sides Grandmother is expecting me.” 

“Not any more,” said Mrs. Hay. “I 
thought I’d better call her before the 
lines were blown down. Danny, you 
couldn’t make your way to the bus 
station. This is one of the worst 
storms I have ever seen.” 

Danny pounded his fists on the 
window sill. “Oh, oh, oh,” he said. 
“I’ve been counting the days when I 
could ride on the bus all alone, and 
I know grandmother has a present for 
me, too.” He looked out through the 
snow-covered windows, angrily. “You 
old storm, you,” he half sobbed. 
“You’ve stopped all my fun.” 

His mother laughed. “You’re wast¬ 
ing your breath, Danny,” she said. 
“And it’s not so bad here, is it?” 

“I don’t mean that, Mum. But you 
know how it is. I was looking forward 
to my trip, now I have nothing.” 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” said his mother, as she went 
to the kitchen to mix a cake. Danny 
followed her. He didn’t understand 
what his mother had said, and looked 
so puzzled that his mother sat down 
to explain. “It’s an old saying, Danny,” 
she said. “It means that there’s al¬ 
ways a little good in everything. No 
matter how bad a situation is, it 
brings good to someone.” 

“But what good could that big 

storm bring to anyone?” asked Danny. 

“It’s not going to bring any good to 
» 

me. 

“One never knows,” said Mrs. Hay. 

Danny could see that the subject 
was closed as far as his mother was 
concerned. He went back to the living 
room and complained bitterly to the 
storm. “You old meanie! You’re an ill 


wind that’s not going to bring me any 
good.” 

By four o’clock, the village of Jor¬ 
dan Junction was knee deep with 
snow. Everything was at a standstill. 
People who passed by were going 
very slowly, their heads buried in 
their collars. “I wonder if the train 
got in,” said Mrs. Hay, “I think I’ll 
call your father.” 

But before she reached the hall, the 
telephone fang. It was Mr. Hay. He 
was the station agent and he had 
news. “The train limped in an hour 
late, honey.” he said. “But now it’s 
marooned. It’s the same all along the 
line. But we’ve a bit of a problem 
here at Jordan Junction. We want to 
house the train passengers for the 
night. The hotel can take 60 people. 
We’ve been calling up the neighbors, 
and they’re all very good about it. Do 
you think we could let someone have 
the cot in the living room?” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Hay. “Bring 
someone along when you come, dear. 
I’ll set an extra place at the table.” 

The prospects of a stranger in the 
house was exciting to Danny. He took 
his place at the window again, but 
snow was now blocking his view. He 
had to go upstairs in order to see the 
street. He wondered as he watched 
just what kind of a person his father 
would bring home. It would be nice if 
he found some little boy like himself, 
who was travelling. But when his 
father rounded the corner, he was 
plodding beside an old man, who was 
carrying a strange looking bag. 

Danny ran downstairs, “They’re 
coming, Mum. And it’s not a little 
boy. I was hoping the storm would 
bring me a little boy, but it’s an old 
man. That storm has just made up its 
mind that I’m not going to have any 
fun.” Danny started back upstairs. 

“Aren’t you going to wait and wel¬ 
come our guest, Danny?” his mother 
asked. 

“No, Mum,” said Danny. “If it’s all 
the same to you. I’ll just go upstairs 
and look at my books.” 



“As you like,” said his mother. 

A few minutes later, two weary 
snow-covered men arrived on the back 
porch. Mrs. Hay opened the door and 
handed her husband a broom. 

Once cleaned of snow, the men 
stepped into the kitchen. “This is Mr. 
Salem, Honey,” said Mr. Hay, “but 
he’s better known as Kinko.” 

Mrs. Hay gasped, as she extended 
her hand. “Not the famous clown?” 
she said. She looked at the odd look¬ 
ing bag, which the man had set on a 
chair. “Then this must be Fritzie.” 

The old man was very pleased that 
Mrs. Hay had immediately recognized 
his name. “But even in so small a 
place as Jordan Junction,” she said, 
“we’ve heard of the great Kinko and 
his performing dog. We’re very proud 
to have you,” she added. 

“When I heard he was on the train,” 
said Mr. Hay, “I put in a special bid 
to have him for the night. I knew 
Danny would be thrilled to meet a 
great clown. Where is Danny?” 

Mrs. Hay laughed. “Upstairs, berat¬ 
ing the storm,” she said. “He’s been 
complaining that the storm had taken 
out its spite on him. He had hoped 
you’d bring a little boy from the train, 
and when he saw you hadn’t, he went 
upstairs. Let him stay there for awhile. 
But in the meantime, we should get 
Fritzie out of confinement.” 


Kinko nodded. He opened the bag, 
and out jumped a beautiful white 
poodle. “Say how-do-you-do to the 
kind lady, Fritzie,” said the old clown. 

Fritzie went up on her hind legs, 
stuck out a forepaw and barked four 
sharp little barks. Mrs. Hay laughed. 
“It sounds like ‘how-do-you-do’.” 

“It’s intended to do just that,” said 
her husband. “Fritzie is trained to 
speak with the same number of barks 
as there are words in a greeting.” 

Danny heard the little dog’s greet¬ 
ing, and came tumbling down the 
stairs. He looked at the poodle and 
the poodle looked at him and they 
were friends. Mrs. Hay introduced 
her son to the old man. Danny’s eyes 
widened. “A clown, a real circus clown 
and his dog in our house! Oh, I just 
can’t believe it. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

It was more wonderful after dinner, 
when Kinko had Fritzie perform for 
them. Danny repeated, “I just can’t 
believe it! But Kinko, how did you 
happen to be on the train that stopped 
at Jordan Junction?” 

“I am on my way to join Ladoni 
Brothers’ Circus in the city,” he said. 
“I’ll be late now. The storm has held 
me up.” 

“I’m glad,” laughed Danny. “The 
storm brought you to me.” Danny 
looked at his mother. “I understand 
now, Mum, ‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good’!” V 


Sketch Pax) Out-e^-Doo'is 

No. 59 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 






A NYONE who has composed pic¬ 
tures learns early that the pattern 
or underlying design is the first step 
and probably the most important one 
in producing a striking picture. Usu¬ 
ally it is not readily evident in the 
finished picture except to the eye 
trained to look for it, but it is there 
nevertheless. 

This eye for pattern, for feeling and 
design, is something you can greatly 
develop through practice. If you study 
almost any of the world’s great paint¬ 
ings you will see (regardless of what 
the subject of the painting is) that the 
darks and lights are distributed in such 
a way as to form a varied and interest¬ 
ing pattern. 

Now as you walk in the woods, you 
will see in the scenes before you an 
infinite number of possible patterns 


or designs. You could not possibly 
draw everything you see in the land¬ 
scape, but if you look hard and long 
you may see that some particular parts 
of it seem to form an attractive design. 
If you see this, then make a drawing 
of only those things that seem to be¬ 
long in this design. In the accompany¬ 
ing sketch the mossy rock and the 
trees made a pattern that pleased me. 
Everything else, bushes, stumps, etc., 
that appeared in the scene were left 
out. You cannot always be sure exactly 
why a certain landscape pleases you 
more than another but if you make a 
practice of looking for a design in 
every landscape you sketch, your work 
cannot help but gain in force. 
(Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors series now 
available in book form. Order from 
The Country Guide, Winnipeg. Price 
postpaid $1.00.) V 
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Has Farming 
Turned a Corner? 

Continued from page 9 

Columbia it was reported that 70 per 
cent of the good, grass-fed cattle of 
good conformation produced in the 
province cannot be sold on the Van¬ 
couver market. In Manitoba, in 1955, 
48 per cent of net farm production 
was from field crops and 46.5 per 
cent from livestock and poultry. Cash 
crops are developing and now include 
around 23,000 acres of sugar beets, 
25,000 acres of sunflowers, an equal 
acreage of rape seed, 3,000 acres of 
soybeans and 21,000 acres of field 
peas, along with a two per cent an¬ 
nual increase in livestock. 

The need for improved farm credit 
was also mentioned frequently. W. J. 
Parker, president of Manitoba Pool 
Elevators complained very strongly 
about the effect on agriculture of the 
anti-inflationary action taken by the 
Bank of Canada, when farmers had 
not in any way contributed to the 
present inflationary trend. Increased 
interest rates had already cost the 
western farmers an additional 3.5 
million dollars, plus a loss of four 
cents per bushel on exported grain, 
because of the premium of more than 
four cents on the Canadian dollar. It 
was necessary, also, to increase the 
amount that farmers could borrow 
from the Canadian Farm Loan Board, 
to $30,000 or more. 

A BROAD, comprehensive presen¬ 
tation was made by Dr. H. H. 
Hannam on behalf of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. On the 
whole, said the C.F.A., farm prices in 
1956 have been six per cent lower 
than in 1949, but the cost of goods 
and services that the farmer buys have 
increased by 20 per cent. “This means, 
in turn,” the statement said, “that the 
farmers’ unfavorable price position is 
caused more by the extraordinary in¬ 
crease in costs, than by the fall in farm 
price levels. Farm difficulties, there¬ 
fore, are basically a result of the fact 
that not only in Canada, but in the 
whole of the western world, agricul¬ 
ture has been outstandingly successful 
in increasing productivity and achiev¬ 
ing the expansion of production 
needed to meet post-war food short¬ 
ages. This increased production rep¬ 
resented one of our most urgent post¬ 
war needs. The expansion, however, 
finally outstripped effective market 
demand for food and agricultural 
products, both at home and abroad. 
Coupled with this, the world has ex¬ 
perienced a lagging behind of farm 
products, in the otherwise notable 
post-war expansion of trade.” 

Similarly, significant changes in the 
farm labor force were noted: a de¬ 
cline of 24 per cent in the number of 
farms, to 531,000; a drop of 37 per 
\ cent in the total farm labor force; a 
decline of 60 per cent in the number 
of unpaid family workers; and a de¬ 
cline of 32 per cent in the number of 
paid laborers on farms, all between 
1946 and 1956. With respect to these 
changes, the C.F.A. said: 

“While the rate of decline in the 
labor force throughout this ten-year 
period was fairly constant, the causes 
of the decline in the first five years 
were quite different from those operat¬ 
ing in the second. The first five years 


were years of relative prosperity for 
agriculture, and the drop in the labor 
force was primarily a result of rapid 
mechanization, with its resulting 
lowered labor requirements. On the 
other hand, from 1951 to 1956, the 
impact of mechanization was much 
less, and its effects on the labor force 
were replaced by the decline in farm 
returns, which greatly increased the 
attractiveness of non-farm occupations 
and prolonged the decline in the labor 
force. Actually, in spite of these ad¬ 
justments, total output did not decline, 
but because of rapidly rising produc¬ 
tivity, was maintained with little 
change.” 

The Federation saw no reason to 
think that there would be a rapid 
improvement in the farm picture. On 
the basis of present policy, it con¬ 
cluded that the farmers’ position will 
remain below parity for some time yet. 
Figures based on the 1925-29 period 
equalling parity, or 100, show that the 
farmer of 1956 with a parity index of 
84, is in the same parity position as 
in 1939 when the parity index was 
exactly the same. Since 1948, when 
the parity index figure reached 113, 
the relationship between farm prices 
and farm costs has been gradually 
deteriorating. 

A further paragraph in the C.F.A. 
brief is of importance: “One matter 
which has an important bearing on 
farm income is the steadily increasing 
size of marketing margins for food 
products. Not only have margins in¬ 
creased, but the share of the con¬ 
sumers’ dollar that goes for distribu¬ 
tion costs has also risen, while the 
farmers’ share has fallen. These higher 
costs for food distribution are very 
serious. Not only do they add to the 
instability of prices of farm products 
at the producer level, but they prevent 
the demand for food from increasing 
as it should, in line with rising con¬ 
sumer purchasing power. The C.F.A. 
has recommended in the past that 
federal research into this field be 
greatly increased, and up-to-date re¬ 
sults published.” 

The Federation presentation also in¬ 
cluded discussions of farm credit, live¬ 
stock marketing, dairying, poultry and 
eggs, and conservation, including a 
particular reference to tariffs on dairy 
products, all of them matters which 
were several times referred to by 
other speakers, who included seven 
provincial ministers of agriculture and 
deputies from all of the provinces. The 
representation of the Inter-Provincial 
Farm Union was presented in five 
separate briefs dealing with specific 
matters such as grain, hogs, other live¬ 
stock and'potatoes. These included at 
least a score of specific recommenda¬ 
tions intended for the attention of 
governments. Because the Conference 
makes no specific recommendations 
and passes no resolutions, the young 
men who so ably represented the 
Farm Union Council at Ottawa must, 
of necessity, rest their faith in Mr. 
Gardiner, or, as an alternative, fall 
back on the words of George Mere¬ 
dith, that “He who rises from prayer 
a better man, his prayer is answered.” 

(The material on pages 10 and 11 
summarizes most of the reports pre¬ 
sented to the Conference, with respect 
to farm commodities and conditions 
affecting agriculture at the present 
time. A further article on page 12 
analyzes the outlook for Canadian 
agriculture in broader terms .) V 



CONSTIPATED CHILD 

finds school-work hard 


Watch child’s bowels if dull, inat¬ 
tentive to studies. If constipated, give 
gentle CASTORIA. Castoria is made 
especially for children. Coaxes, never 
forces, little bowels. Helps settle upset 
stomach. Contains mild, vegetable 
regulator. No harsh drugs to gripe 
or cramp. Children like the NICE 
TASTE of CASTORIA. Get a bottle 
today. Large size only 45 f —family 
economy size 75 fc. 





For the relief of: 
Stomach upsets 
Listlessness 
Lack of appetite 
Feverish conditions 
Fretfulness 
Colds 
Irritability 

Restlessness at nighl 
Colic 
Fussiness 
Teething troubles 

—when caused or 
aggravated by 
Irregularity. 


Give 

GENTLE 


CASTORIA 


Clinically approved for children. 
Safeguarded by 141 fesfs. 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


What Causes Wool 
to Shrink ? 

Washing wool in hot water and 
using the wrong kind of soap 
causes millions of tiny fibres to 
break down and shrink. Play safe! 
Use ZERO Cold Water Soap. No 
shrinking! Softens water ! 59c 

package good for dozens of wash¬ 
ings. At your local drug, grocery 
and wool shops. For Free sample 
write Dept. ID, ZERO Soap , Vic¬ 
toria, B.C. 



Hair 

F F Face 

Lips ••• Arms ••• Legs 

Now Happy! After trying many things, I de¬ 
veloped a simple, inexpensive method to remove 
unsightly hair. Its regular use helps thousands 
retain admiration, love, happiness. My FREE book 
explains method, proves success. Mailed in plain 
envelope. Also TRIAL OFFER. Write Annette 
Lanzette, P.O. Box 600, Dept, C-21, Toronto, Ont. 
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Get Bigger Crops 
Larger Profits 



mvm 

By Smoothing and 
Leveling Fields 


With an 


”1111 Will 


/HyW’ AUTOMATIC 
** LAND SMOOTHER 

AND HYDRAULIC SCRAPER 



*Pl, 12PL Mechanical Mode!* 9H, 12H 
Hydraulic Models for 2 and 3 Plow Tractors 



289 Land Smoother and Hydraulic 
Scraper for 3 Plow Tractors 



410 Land Smoother and Hydraulic Scraper 
for Large Wheel and Small Crawlers 



489 Land Smoother and Hydraulic 
Scraper for Large Crawler Tractors 



Eversman Hydraulic Scraper. The 289, 410 
and 489 can be converted in this Manner 


Improve Surface 
Drainage, Save Water 
and Labor on 
Irrigated Land 


Make plans now to knock off the high places, 
fill small depressions or pot holes, smooth and 
level fields to improve surface drainage be¬ 
fore planting. Eversman smoothed fields free 
of pockets, dead furrows and back furrows 
greatly increase crop yields—reduce labor 
and water costs on irrigated land. With 
springtooth attachment, the Eversman is a 
complete TILLAGE TOOL, which breaks clods, 
mulches the soil, makes an ideal seedbed 
which holds moisture, makes planting uniform, 
cultivating easier and harvesting faster. Bet¬ 
ter land preparation with the Eversman will 
protect your investment in high priced seed 
and fertilizer. Write for FREE booklet. 


s: f/ueMttum 

RUBBER MOUNTED FLOATING 

HITCH DITCHER 


The Eversman 
digs and cleans 
ditches up to 6' 
wide and 27* 
deep. Mechani¬ 
cal or Hydraulic 
control. Oper¬ 
ated by any standard farm tractor. 4 models for 
trail-behind or 3-point hitch operation. Write for 
free booklet. 


EVERSMAN MFG. CO. 

Dept. E41, Curtis &«Pifth, Denver 4, Colo. 



If You’re TIRED 
AIL THE TIME 

Everybody gets a bit run-down now and 
then, tired-out, heavy-headed, and maybe 
bothered by backaches. Perhaps nothing 
seriously wrong, just a temporary toxic 
condition caused by excess acids and 
wastes. That’s the time to take Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate the kidneys, 
and so help restore their normal action of 
removing excess acids and wastes. Then 
you feel better, sleep better, work better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. Look for 
the blue box with the red band at all 
druggists. You can depend on Dodd’s. 22 


Looking Ahead 
Through 1957 

Continued from page 11 

Other Vegetables. The demand for 
fresh vegetables this year is expected 
to remain strong, and an increase in 
production is expected as new pro¬ 
duction areas are developed. Canada 
normally exports from 2.3 million to 
2.7 million bushels of turnips an¬ 
nually, and no substantial change is 
anticipated. A larger crop was har¬ 
vested last year of this vegetable, as 
well as of cabbage and carrots. The 
onion crop was smaller. 

PROCESSED FOODS. Canned. A 

smaller pack of canned fruits and vege¬ 
tables is expected than in 1955 when 
the total packed was 753 million 
pounds. Stocks were lighter at the 
beginning of this crop year, but higher 
imports are expected, which will de¬ 
velop adequate supplies. The acreage 
contracted for 1957 of tomato, beans, 
peas and corn for processing, will 
probably be larger than for 1956: 
also, prices for all these products are 
higher than last year and are expected 
to continue so. During the past ten 
years, the pack of frozen fruit and 
vegetables has expanded rapidly in 
Canada. It was 16.4 million pounds 
in 1946 and 56.2 million pounds in 
1955. Imports likewise increased from 
1.5 million pounds in 1946 to 20.4 
million pounds in 1955. The bulk of 
these processed foods consists of peas, 
strawberries, raspberries, cherries, 
corn and beans, with frozen French- 
fried potatoes gaining in importance. 

SPECIAL CROPS. Flax Seed. This 
crop is expected to encounter stronger 
competition in export markets from 
substantially higher supplies from 
other sources. The result will probably 
be higher carry-over stocks and mod¬ 
erately to considerably lower prices. 
World production will probably ex¬ 
ceed 1955-56 output by about 40 per 
cent, to total 148.2 million bushels 
(100.2 million bushels in the period 
1950-51 to 1954-55). The 1956 Cana¬ 
dian acreage was 71 per cent higher 
than in 1955, at 3.1 million acres, and 
production is estimated at a record 
high of 35 million bushels, or 77 per 
cent above last year’s large crop. 
Supply for the current crop year is at 
37.3 million bushels, as compared 
with 22 million bushels a year ago, 
while domestic utilization may total 
10 million bushels. In the United 
States, flax seed supply is 56.1 million 
bushels, or 24.1 million bushels more 
than 1955-56 domestic utilization. In 
Argentina, production is forecast at 25 
million bushels, but stocks of both old 
crop flax seed and linseed oil are very 
low. Domestic utilization, however, 
will still leave 19 million to 20 mil¬ 
lion bushels for export, of linseed oil, 
or meal. Canadian exports were 12.4 
million bushels, which was almost 
double the previous year. This year, 
Canadian flax will meet with stronger 
competition, and the price of $3 per 
bushel, No. 1 C.W. in store. Lake- 
head, which prevailed early in No¬ 
vember, may decline moderately. 

Soybeans. About 4.9 million bushels 
or 13 per cent less than in 1955 were 
produced last year. Acreage had in¬ 
creased to 228,000 acres from 214,000 
the year before. Total imports amount 
to 8.3 million bushels and the quantity 


imported this year is expected to be 
larger owing to a continuation of the 
upward trend in domestic crushing in 
Canada. Export to the United States 
is likely to continue from Canada, 
owing to a five per cent tariff ad¬ 
vantage over non-Commonwealth soy¬ 
beans. The U.S. crop is 27 per cent 
higher than the record high crop of 

1955. Canadian prices will be largely 
determined by U.S. prices, which will 

• probably average around the national 
average farm support level of $2.15 
per bushel. 

Sunflowers. Sunflower seed produc¬ 
tion in Manitoba amounted to 12.5 
million pounds, or nearly two million 
pounds below the previous year. Four- 
fifths of the crop is normally sold for 
crushing at Altona, and the balance— 
large-seeded Mennonite — to the con¬ 
fectionery trade. Meal prices are likely 
to be lower than vegetable oil prices, 
and over-all prices about the same as 
last year, but not higher. 

Grain Com. The 1956 crop is esti¬ 
mated at 23.9 million bushels, which 
reflects a corn acreage decline for the 
first time since 1947. Canadian corn 
prices are expected to remain fairly 
stable through the current season, 
owing to a record 4,115.9-million- 
bushel corn supply in the U.S., and 
the stabilizing influence of U.S. pork 
prices. 

Field Beans. A minimum price of 
$6.25 per hundred, basis f.o.b. dealer, 
two per cent damage, 18 per cent 
moisture, delivered in 1956, and $6.40 
per hundred between January 1 and 
August 14, 1957, has been negotiated 
under the Ontario Bean Growers’ 
Marketing Scheme. The minimum 
price is ten cents higher than last year 
and because the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the U.S. has no carry¬ 
over stocks, for the first time in sev¬ 
eral years, it is expected that prices 
will be strengthened in 1956-57. 

Field Peas. Supplies, including a 
crop estimated at 9,805 bushels, are 
expected to be about 250,000 bushels 
more than domestic requirements. 
Customary export markets are British 
Guiana, the British West Indies and 
northwestern Europe. U.S. prices may 
average lower than last year, and al¬ 
though the European crop was heavily 
damaged by rain, quite a large carry¬ 
over of whole crop peas is reported 
from Europe. 

Sugar Beets. Eastern Canada pro¬ 
duced 41 per cent fewer beets, and 
western Canada nine per cent more 
than in 1955, western Canada pro¬ 
duction accounting for 77 per cent of 
the Canadian total, as compared with 
57 per cent for the 1949-53 period. 
The yield should supply about 15 per 
cent of total consumption, or 230 mil¬ 
lion pounds of sugar. World prices are 
expected to remain close to 3.25 cents 
per pound, which is the bottom of the 
price range under the International 
Sugar Agreement. 

SEEDS. Registered and Certified. 
Slightly over eight million bushels of 
pedigreed wheat was produced in 

1956, together with 4.5 million bushels 
of oats, 2.2 million bushels of barley, 
712,000 bushels of oil flax, and 324,- 
000 bushels of hybrid corn, and 
smaller quantities of beans, peas and 
soybeans. About one-third of the 
wheat was of the new variety Selkirk; 
and Rodney and Garry oats accounted 
for about two-thirds of the oats total. 
The new malting barley variety. Park¬ 


land, was increased under contract 
last year, and about 200,000 bushels 
of seed produced, for nearly all of 
which, orders had been received by 
November 16. 

Forage Seeds. The 1956 alfalfa seed 
crop was the smallest on record. Esti¬ 
mated production of all of the prin¬ 
cipal forage crop seeds is less than in 
1955. Exceptions are meadow fescue 
and sweet clover. Of the former, a 
record crop was produced, and of the 
latter, much the largest crop in recent 
years. Supplies of the principal hay 
and pasture seeds are expected, how¬ 
ever, to be sufficient to meet domestic 
requirements, with the exception of 
alfalfa. Seed is available, however, 
from the United States, and seed of 
the double-cut red clover will also be 
available from the U.S. and the U.K. 
Prices have been stimulated on world 
markets because of the smaller crop 
of many forage seeds in Canada, U.S. 
and western Europe. The prices of 
nearly all such seeds have practically 
doubled over a year ago, except sweet 
clover. A few, such as timothy, brome 
grass and creeping red fescue had 
risen to three times the 1955 level. 

Vegetable and Root Seeds. British 
Columbia is the principal vegetable 
seed-producing area, but total pro¬ 
duction was below 1955 for most 
kinds. Most of the sugar beet steck- 
lings in B.C. were winter killed, and 
little crop was harvested. Swede and 
mangel seed was confined to the Mari- 
times and the smallest in years. Can¬ 
ada normally does not produce enough 
to fill domestic needs, but the neces¬ 
sary supplies are expected to be avail¬ 
able from the United States and 
Europe. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Tobacco. The 
1956 tobacco crop (all types) is esti¬ 
mated at 151.5 million pounds re¬ 
dried weight, a 24.5 per cent increase 
over 1955. Flue-cured tobacco, at 139 
million pounds, was up 31 per cent, 
and Burley tobacco, at 6.7 million 
pounds, was up seven per cent. Im¬ 
ports are not expected to exceed two 
million pounds and total available 
supplies, including carry - over, are 
around 311.5 million pounds re-dried 
weight. Consumption is expected to 
remain high, and utilization of all 
types of tobacco by manufacturers is 
expected to increase 6.4 million 
pounds to 118 million pounds. The 
United Kingdom is the major export 
market for tobacco and exports may 
approach 42 million pounds, which, at 
the end of the year, should leave 151.5 
million pounds as carry-over. The cur¬ 
rent minimum price arranged by the 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Association of 
Ontario is the highest minimum aver¬ 
age on record, at 45 cents per pound, 
green weight. 

Honey. Total stocks of honey are 
estimated at 30.7 million pounds, in¬ 
cluding 4.5 million pounds of carry¬ 
over July 1, 1956. Prices have been > 
firm since October and are expected 
to remain so, with no marketing diffi¬ 
culties anticipated. Canada exports 
little honey, but lower imports are 
anticipated this year, because of a 
smaller crop in the United States. Ris¬ 
ing prices have encouraged increased 
colony numbers in western Canada, 
but changes in cropping practices in 
central Canada have brought about ( 
declines there. 

Labor. Over the last decade, the 
farm labor force has declined by an 
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average of 30,000 persons per year. 
In 1956, some 54,000 fewer persons 
were working on farms from January 
to October than in 1955. Paid 
workers declined 9,000, to 104,000; 
own-account workers by 31,000 to 
450,000; employers by 5,000 to 
67,000; and unpaid family workers by 
9,000 to 169,000. A further movement 
of workers is expected out of agricul¬ 
ture in 1957, but probably not as 
many as in 1956. Continuing mechani¬ 


zation consumes man-power, but agri¬ 
culture will continue to require more 
labor than can be obtained, especially 
for dairy and livestock farms. The 
need for organized labor movement 
within, and between, provinces is ex¬ 
pected to be greater than ever, and 
workers from the United States to 
meet seasonal shortages will continue 
to be needed. Steps are being taken 
to increase the flow of immigrants. V 


Comfort 

On the Combine 



Lliuide photo 

This is the closed-in combine cab that Jim Cochrane built because he had 
no idea of leaving the farm because of hay fever. It’s a pollen-tight job. 


C OMBINE operators who suffer 
from hay fever can take a tip 
from Jim Cochrane, who farms 
a few miles east of Grande Prairie, in 
the Peace River country. Jim has in¬ 
stalled an air-conditioned cab on his 
big, self-propelled machine, to keep 
dust away and make working condi¬ 
tions more pleasant. By being able 
to induct warm air into the system, 
he can also work in light clothing on 
brisk days when chilling winds move 
down from the Arctic Circle. 

“Hay fever was bad enough,” he 
smiled, “but on cold days I used to 
sit up there wearing about all the 
clothes I could carry, and still wasn’t 
comfortable.” 

Jim farms about 1,000 acres at 
Kleskun hill with his father Bob 
Cochrane. Bom and raised on this 
farm, Jim was too fond of the life to 
give it up for a little thing like hay 
fever. If he couldn’t stand chaff dust, 
there was only one answer—the chaff 
dust would have to be controlled. 
From pieces of scrap metal around 
the yard, he built an enclosure over 
the driver’s seat of his combine. 
When dust still got into the cab 
through cracks and ventilation slits, 
he decided to go a step further—the 
cab would have to have its own fil¬ 
tered air system. 

An old aircraft engine super¬ 
charger, bought to dry grain, but 
never used for that purpose, appeared 
to be made to order for the job. Jim 
mounted it atop the combine, to¬ 
ward the rear, and connected it to 
his cab with a piece of eight-inch 
flexible steel tubing. At the intake of 
the blower, he installed an oil-bath 
air cleaner to remove the dust particles 


from his home-made air-conditioning 
system. 

Came the test, and the gadget 
worked like a charm. The increased 
air pressure in the cab forced a steady 
stream of air out of the cracks and 
ventilator slits, preventing any dust 
from getting in. But the system had 
one weak point; on cold days a built- 
in “gale” blew an icy blast of air 
right at the driver. Jim got around 
this by running an intake pipe from 
the air cleaner down to where it 
would pick up the warm air being 
blown back from the radiator of the 
combine. The opening can' be moved 
either close to, or away from the 
warm air stream to suit the needs of 
the operator. V 

Substitute 
For Corn Silage 

ELTON MARTIN of Waterloo, 
Ontario, is looking for a silage 
substitute for corn. Last year he 
tried out a crop mixture which has 
been successful in Pennsylvania. He 
broadcast one and one-half bushels of 
soybeans, ten pounds of sorghum and 
five pounds of Sudan grass per acre on 
June 5, fertilized it with 200 pounds 
of 4-12-10. 

Prof. George Jones of the O.A.C. 
Field Husbandry Department, in¬ 
specting the plot with a group of tour¬ 
ing farmers, commented that his 
department had been comparing corn 
and the silage sorghums, grown in 
rows, but not seeded broadcast. In 
these comparisons corn outyielded the 
drought-resistant sorghums by at least 
25 per cent every time. V 




Infected Colon 
Threatens Health 


FREE BOOK—Explains Related 
Conditions Including Piles 



A well-known colon and rectal Institu¬ 
tion has published an informative 13j-page 
FREE BOOK on these ailments, illustrated 
with explanatory diagrams,* charts and 
X-ray pictures. Write today. 

McCLEARY CLINIC AND HOSPITAL 
153 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs 3, Mo. 


THERE'S A 
DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you put on 
your livestock and the brand 
an advertiser puts on his prod¬ 
uct. A livestock brand signifies 
ownership only. A product 
# brand signifies not only owner¬ 
ship but quality as well. The 
reputation of the manufacturer 
will suffer if his branded 
product fails to give the con¬ 
sumer satisfaction. As a gen¬ 
eral rule you can buy a 
branded product with confi¬ 
dence. 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


No. 5—Farmer's Handbook on Soils and Crops._25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook on Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 




Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 
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To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 
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The Country Guide 



(formerly MacDonald) 


TRACTOR CABS 

Available lor 



For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your field work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B, Carter Limited 

85 Water Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 


‘WESTFALIA’ 


All-Electric and 
Hand CREAM 
SEPARATORS 



• All rust-proof 

• All nickel 
plated 

• Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 

• Built to 
last a 
lifetime. 

• Closest 
skimmers 

• Truly the 
World's Best— 
and your Best 
Buy. 

500 lbs. separa¬ 
tor complete. 


$ 189.50 


Other sizes electric separators 
$79.50 and up 


See your dealer or write: 


C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 


78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

Winnipeg 2, Man. Edmonton, Alta. 


Prevent anaemia 
& Nutritional scours 

IINI YOUNG F>IGS 



IR0NEZE 


THE LIQUID IRON, COPPER 
AND VITAMIN CONCENTRATE 

At Drug or Feed Stores 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario. Vancouver, B.C. V-716 



Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

■ If you have these symptoms 

then your troubles may be traced to Glandu¬ 
lar Dysfunction ... a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre¬ 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
bv NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys¬ 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance in your life. 
Write today. There is no obligation.^ 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-134, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Recovery in Sight 

Continued, from page 12 

investment was too rapid for main¬ 
taining long-term economic stability. 
They have taken steps to curb tem¬ 
porary over-expansion. These actions 
will most likely bring about some re¬ 
cessions in business and probably 
some temporary slackening of employ¬ 
ment opportunities. Even though this 
is not entirely a blessing, it is much 
to be preferred to an over-expansion 
that continues without any brakes 
until the inevitable severe collapse 
takes place. It is better to have a reg¬ 
ulated mild recession, than to have a 
completely free, uncontrolled specu¬ 
lative boom that ends in a violent 
bust. The world has had too many of 
these. 

I suggest that, for the first time in 
history, most governments in the 
Western world are really trying to 
avoid the booms and busts of former 
days. As farmers, we hope they will 
be successful, because no group of 
producers should be more interested 
in reasonable economic stability than 
agriculture. In the long run, no group 
suffers more from economic booms 
and busts than do farmers. 

T HE trend of prices of farm prod¬ 
ucts was downward in Canada 
from the middle of 1951 to the middle 
of 1956. During this period costs of 
commodities and services used by 
farmers were practically stationary. 
The over-all parity index fell to about 
84 (1925-29 — 100). This picture of 
the farm cost-price squeeze in Canada 
was repeated in most other countries 
of the world. 

As I have already pointed out, the 
fall in prices of farm products was 
chiefly due to the recovery of agri¬ 
culture from the wartime decline in 
farm production, more particularly in 
Europe and the Far East. 

Canadian agriculture has made 
some drastic adjustments as a result of 
the five-year steady increase in the 
cost-price squeeze. The most notable 
has been the shift of workers out of 
agriculture into industry, the decline 
in the number of farmers and the in¬ 
crease in the size of farms, or volume 
of production per farm. 

From June, 1951, to June, 1956, 
the estimated number of farms de¬ 
clined by 11 per cent, the total farm 
labor force by 19 per cent and the 
number of unpaid family workers by 
no less than 39 per cent. As there has 
been no change in acres of operated 
farm land, there must have been quite 
a significant increase in the average 
size of farm from 1951 to 1956. 

This adjustment of Canadian agri¬ 
culture was partly due to the rapid 
shift from horses to mechanical power) 
which started shortly after the war 
was over, and partly due to an at¬ 
tempt to adjust to shrinking overseas 
markets for farm products. For the 
two years 1946 and 1947, we exported 
about 13 per cent of our farm produc¬ 
tion other than grains. For the two 
years 1954 and 1955 the exports of 
these products had declined to five 
per cent of production. 

Table I (page 48) and Chart I 
(see page 10), show the estimated 
net farm income per farm from 1946 
in actual dollars, and also in terms of 
1956 dollars. By showing the net farm 
income adjusted to the 1956 cost of 
living level, the net incomes of each 


year are directly comparable in terms 
of what the net farm income could 
purchase in each year. 

The table shows a steady decline in 
the number of farms in Canada. The 
peak in actual net income per farm 
was reached in 1951. A recovery has 
taken place since 1954. In terms .of 
real income (last column), the 1956 
income per farm was 18 per cent less 
than the peak level of 1951, but ten 
per cent better than the average of 
the first two post-war years 1946 and 
1947. 

H OW has the non-farm worker 
fared? We have examined the 
reports of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and find that the average 
labor income of non-farm employees 
for the years 1946 and 1947 amounted 
to $1,556. By 1956, this had increased 
to $2,965. In terms of 1956 dollars 
the 1946-47 average was $2,258. 
Thus the real income of the non-farm 
worker was 31 per cent greater in 
1956 than it was in 1946-47, com¬ 
pared with the gain of only ten per 
cent for the average farmer. In short, 
what has hurt the farmer is the fact 
that within recent years he has not 
shared as much as other groups, in 
gains from the current high level of 
economic activity. 

This relative inequality in eco¬ 
nomic gains has not been due to ,a 
low level of farm production. Rather, 
it has been due to an abnormally high 
level of production. Table II (page 
48) and Chart II (page 12) show the 
physical volume of production per 
farm in Canada from 1946 to 1956. 


With the exception of 1954 a high 
level of output per farm will be 
noticed for the years 1951 to 1956. 
The estimated production per farm 
for 1956 is a record high level that 
is 71 per cent higher than the average 
production for 1946 and 1947. Never¬ 
theless, in spite of this great increase 
(71 per cent in ten years), the aver¬ 
age farm family is only ten per cent 
better off than ten years ago. 

D URING the past few years Cana¬ 
dian farmers have not shared in 
the prosperity of the country as a 
whole. For five years agriculture has 
been making its adjustments to chang¬ 
ing market conditions. It would ap¬ 
pear that the period of adjustment is 
about completed. With the exception 
of wheat, over-all farm production is 
now more in balance with domestic 
and foreign demand. For six months 
the price index of farm products has 
been creeping up. 

The large stocks of wheat through¬ 
out the world are being held in strong 
hands, waiting for the inevitable 
change from above-normal, to normal 
or below-normal weather conditions. 
It is not likely wheat prices will break. 
Nor is it likely they will move up 
significantly, until the stocks are whit¬ 
tled down to lower levels. 

Provided the world can avoid an 
international business slump of major 
proportions, I feel that we can look 
forward over the next year or so to a 
slow, but steady, rise in the well-being 
of Canadian farmers. Farmers should 
be just as interested as business and 
labor in maintaining a stable and high 
level of economic activity. 


WORLD FOOD PRODUCTION PER CAPITA 

(See paragraph 4, page 12) 



Per Capita Food Per Cent 
Production Change 


Per Capita Food Per Cent 
Production Change 

1946/47 . 

. 85 


1951/52 ... 

_ 97 

0 

1947/48 . 

88 

+3.5 

1952/53 

... 100 

+3.1 

1948/49 

93 

+5.7 

1953/54 . 

103 

+3.0 

1949/50 . 

_ 94 

+ 1.1 

1954/55 ... 

_ 102 

-1.0 

1950/51 

_ 97 

+3.2 

1955/56 .. 

_ 104 

+2.0 

TABLE I (with chart, page 10) 





NET FARM INCOME PER FARM 1946-1956 




(1956, Estimated by C.F.A.) 




Total 




Real Net 


Net Farm 

No. of 

Net Income 

Farm Cost 

Income in 


Income 

Farms 

Per Farm 

of Living 

1956 Dollars 


(Million) 





1946_ 

_ $1,139 

674,000 

$1,690 

62.2 

$2,717 

1947 __ 

_ 1,206 

659,000 

1,830 

67.6 

2,807 

1948_ 

. 1,682 

663,000 

2,537 

79.6 

3,187 

1949 _ 

. .... 1,648 

661,000 

2,493 

84.7 

2,943 

1950_ 

_ 1,448 

627,000 

2,309 

86.8 

2 660 

1951_ 

_ 2,154 

598,000 

3,602 

97.1 

3,710 

1952 _ 

_ 1,923 

555,000 

3,465 

102.7 

3,374 

1953_ 

_ 1,697 

545,000 

3,114 

99.6 

3,127 

1954_ 

_ 1,189 

565,000 

2,104 

100.0 

2,104 

1955 

_ 1,454 

542,000 

2,683 

99.7 

2,691 

1956 _ 

... 1,564 

515,000 

3,037 

100.0 

3,037 


TABLE II (with chart, page 12) 

VOLUME OF FARM PRODUCTION PER FARM (1946^100) 



Index of Volume 
of Production 
(All Canada) 

No. of Farms 

Index of 
Production 
Per Farm 

1946 _ 

_ 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1947 _ 

_ 92.3 

97.8 

94.3 

1948 _ 

_ 99.6 

98.4 

101.2 

1949 _ 

_ 97.4 

98.1 

99.3 

1950 _ 

_ 109.7 

93.0 

117.9 

1951_ 

_ 123.1 

88.7 

138.8 

1952 _ 

_ 132.1 

82.4 

160.3 

1953 _ 

_ 124.4 

80.1 

155,3 

1954 ( ... 

_ 93.5 

83.8 

111.6 

1955 _ 

_ 119.5 

80.4 

148.6 

1956 _ 

_ 127.4 (1) 

76.4 

166.8 


(1) Estimated by C.F.A. 
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Western Herefords 
On this Ontario Ranch 

This farmer believes that a new idea that 
works is like a round peg in a round hole 


E ARLY in his farming life, Ralph 
Garbutt found himself wrong 
on a couple of strong prejudices. 
Now, when he sees an idea that looks 
good, he tries it on his combination 
beef and dairy farm at Lakefield, on 
the northern fringe of Ontario’s farm 
area north of Peterborough. Some¬ 
times it pays off, and that philosophy 
has kept him in business during the 
recent difficult years on the farm. 

For instance, when foot-and-mouth 
disease broke the cattle market in 
Canada, and with it, the outlet for 
his dairy heifers to the United States, 
he bought a Hereford bull with the 
idea of getting beefier, easier-feeding 
calves. This worked well. But it was 
not a final answer to today’s tougher 
competition in the beef business. 

The Holstein blood in his cross¬ 
bred calves kept them growing too 
fast, prevented them finishing up as 
yearlings, off grass. He decided that 
he must have calves that could win¬ 
ter through on roughage and a bit of 
grain, then go onto good pasture and 
finish in early summer as brandable 
beef. 

So he bought Hereford heifers from 
Medicine Hat in the fall of 1955, got 
good ones for about 16 cents a pound, 
and bred the 40 of them last spring. 

The heifers wintered in an open 
shed, were fed roughage but no grain, 
and “weren’t under cover for more 
than ten hours all winter.” By mid- 
April, they were nosing over early 
pasture, getting a few bites before 
spring growth started. But they were 
still fat. 

In fact, the heifers wintered so 
well that he had further dreams for 
the Whitefaces on his farm in the 
future. “Some day,” he speculates, 
“I might have 100 cows like them.” 

O NE thing he has always called an 
investment is the County Soil 
and Crop Improvement Association 
tour. 

“I can get ideas during those trips 
to more than pay for their cost.” For 
instance, he saw Kentucky 31 fescue 
growing, on one tour. He tried an 
acre of it four years ago, says it is 


unbelievable how early that grass 
starts in spring, and how well it does. 
Now, he has five more acres seeded 
as a pure stand, and another 15 
seeded in mixture. 

Last winter, he tried another trick. 
Instead of feeding his own home¬ 
grown oats, and buying seed in the 
spring, he bought corn from south¬ 
western Ontario. In addition, he 
bought in 15 good 600-pound Short¬ 
horn calves that were sired by an out¬ 
standing bull. They wintered on grass 
silage, hay, corn-and-cob meal and 
molasses, and by the end of ■ April, 
were ready for market at 900 pounds. 

Like most steers in 1955, they cost 
too much to allow him an adequate 
profit. However, he tried another idea, 
—again one picked up on a Crop Im¬ 
provement tour—, of running pigs be¬ 
hind steers, and calls it the cheapest 
way to make pork he has found yet. 


Next to entertaining or impressive 
talk, a thoroughgoing silence man¬ 
ages to intrigue most people.—Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman. 


Now he plans to try growing grain 
corn on his own farm. He is con¬ 
vinced that new corn hybrids make it 
possible to succeed with this crop, 
even in his area. 

His over-all program runs like this. 
He milks about 50 cows regularly, 
on his 600 acres, and veals some of 
the calves, nursing about two of them 
at a time on some of the poorer cows. 
In winter, he separates milk and ships 
the cream. In summer, the cheese 
factory takes the milk. Since his total 
herd, including beef cattle runs to 
over 200 head, he rents another 600 
acres of range for summer grazing. 

“Why milk cows in an area remote 
from a fluid milk market?” Ralph Gar- 
butt has this answer: 

“I worked for 18 years on the farm 
with never a let-up except for the 
deer hunt each fall. Then my health 
began to crack under the strain. 
Fortunately, that dairy herd had 
justified paying good hired men. So 
when I took my first holiday last 
winter, a trip to Florida, I left the 
farm without any worries.” V 



[Guide photo 

These western-bred Herefords represent only one of the many ideas picked 
up by Ralph Garbutt. Some day, he says, he might have a hundred like these. 



OCEANS of luxurious 


rain-soft water with Myers 
NEW water softeners 



POWER REGENERATION 

Myers exclusive, new 
hydraulic valve utilizes 
water pressure to do 
the work in the regen¬ 
eration cycle. 


EASY TO OPERATE 

Just a matter of minutes, 
about once a month. 
That’s all it takes to in¬ 
sure a generous and 
constant supply of 
Myers soft water. 




FULL SUPPLY OF WATER 
ALWAYS— Myers auto¬ 
matic bypass keeps 
water flowing to faucets 
even during regenerat¬ 
ing process ... no in¬ 
terruption of service. 


TROUBLEFREE PERFORMANCE 

Myers water condi¬ 
tioners have been grant¬ 
ed the Good House¬ 
keeping Guaranty Seal 
.. . a time-tested assur¬ 
ance of quality. 


Guaranteed 1 
Housekeeping ^ 

AOVf RTlStP 


Good 
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Myers 

of Canada 


© 


Tree . 1 


WATER 

SOFTENERS 

jMyerlf 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. (Canada) Lid. 

Kitchener, Ontario 

Please send free booklet to: 


Booklet entitled "The 
Short-Billed Workin’ 
Bird Makes Your Work 
Easier”, proves the 
healthful, economical 
and beautifying reasons 
for having Myers soft 
water in your home. 


Name_ 

Street or Route. 
City- 


Province. 
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The Very HEA 

LTH BOOK you've always wanted 

FR£E! 

. ... 

This 132 -Page "Health Finder" FREE 



The "Handy Home Doctor" brings a message of great hope 
to the hall-sick, half-well. Explains the great healing forces 
within your body. Tells symptoms, causes and treatment of 
48 chronic ailments—including constipation, catarrh, nerves, 
rheumatism, arthritis, headaches, colds, etc. If you value your 
health, you will treasure this book—for its helpful, practical 
advice; for the needless worry, suffering and expense it may 
save. 

OFFER ENDS MARCH 30th but you must act before this 
special 22nd annual Goodwill Publicity Offer ends March 30th. 
Originally sold at $1 per copy, this new 10th paperbound 
edition is published for free distribution. This compact health 
guide has 132 pages; 65,000 words; 63 illustrations; 52 feature articles. To get your "Handy 
Home Doctor" by return mail, send in a clipping of this advt. Add only ten cents for mail¬ 
ing costs. Print or write your name very plainly. Address— 

HEALTH SUPPLY CENTRE Dept. 35, 120 Lombard Ave., Winnipeg 2, Man. 
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A Look Ahead 

E LSEWHERE in this issue, on pages 9 to 12, 
an attempt has been made to bring together, 
in shorter form, the large amount of material which 
was presented to the Federal-Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Conference held in Ottawa last month. 
Prepared by carefully chosen groups of qualified 
persons in the service of the Federal Government, 
the reports represented a great deal of hard, con¬ 
scientious work over a period of several weeks 
prior to the Conference. We feel sure that our 
readers will welcome a word of appreciation here, 
to these men and women, on their behalf. 

These reports were not of such a nature as to tell 
farmers what they should produce in 1957; nor 
should it be forgotten that they were never in¬ 
tended to do so. They are designed to produce a 
maximum of helpful information, which, after 
study and careful consideration by the individual 
farm operator, will be of help to him in deciding 
for himself what he should produce. 

Looking ahead, it is not difficult to reach the 
conclusion that, weather permitting, 1957 should 
be a little better year for agriculture than 1956; 
and that barring a world, or otherwise general, 
depression, agriculture should make significant 
progress during the next two or three years. The 
future of the beef-cattle industry seems relatively 
bright. Dairymen, who seldom permit themselves 
to appear happy, are nevertheless not as jittery on 
the whole as they were only a short time ago. The 
fluid milk market is steadily growing; the cheese 
situation is evidently well handled; the concen¬ 
trated milk situation is fairly satisfactory. Butter, 
the catch-all of the industry, is still characterized 
by a surplus condition which rests in the lap of the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board. The disturbing 
element in the hog situation is the serious further 
drop in the percentage of Grade A hogs, especially 
in Alberta. In some areas of the province, it begins 
to appear as though any animal which has four 
legs, grunts, eats surplus grain and brings in cash 
money is considered desirable. The poultry in¬ 
dustry has some troubles, part of which are chronic, 
and others center around recent rapid changes that 
the industry has not been able to quickly assimilate. 
Under such conditions, prices for poultry meat are 
likely to fluctuate, and profits even more so. 

It would be most unfortunate if the fruit growers 
do not have a better year in 1957 than in 1956. 
Short crops bring higher prices, of course, but they 
seldom bring satisfactory net returns. Undoubtedly 
the most difficult problem confronting the Cana¬ 
dian farmer is the world grain surplus, especially 
wheat. Good crops, though storable for long 
periods, are much less satisfactory stored in gran¬ 
aries and open bins, than even a fair equivalent in 
cash. Time is the only sure cure, but how much 
time is the question which no one seems able to 
answer. V 


Another Year 

A NOTHER year, this one No. 1956, has retired 
from the scene. Old, and worn out with much 
feverish activity and a great deal of disappoint¬ 
ment, it has left us forever, its only memorial a 
page, or a paragraph, in the history books. Cum¬ 
bered with the thought of many unfinished tasks, 

I 't is now but a memory, its departure marked 
>nly by the glad welcomes accorded to its suc¬ 
cessor. Yet the years, though gone, cannot be de- 
royed. If time is of infinity, the years are its 
jiilding blocks; and for us, who are finite, they 
the counters in the long record of man’s history 
1 achievements. 


If all of the years do not stand out in our minds 
with equal distinctness, it is not because fateful 
events were not occurring in various parts of the 
world, which contributed in some way to man’s 
advance, and altered in some way the course of his¬ 
tory. We who live in the highest type of civiliza¬ 
tion which the world has ever known, are the prod¬ 
uct of all the years gone before. There is a direct 
relationship between the record volume of agricul¬ 
tural production in Canada in 1956 and the fact 
that, thousands of years ago, small groups of early 
man first found that they could produce enough 
food for themselves, even if one man did not hunt 
or till the fields, but stayed in the village and did 
nothing else but make some one thing which they 
all needed. A gradual increase in the security of 
food supply led eventually to our towns and cities 
and these in turn have been responsible for the 
growing scale of communication between people 
of different areas and countries, including world 
trade. Also, during the last three or four centuries 
in particular, large urban centers have been in¬ 
creasingly responsible for increased efficiency in 
the production of food stuffs, because of the large 
numbers of people in these urban centers who 
must be assured of an ample food supply. 

All of our great paintings and works of art, our 
great music, our books of prose or poetry, which 
an increasing number of people have come to treas¬ 
ure from the past, owe their being to the years that 
were already gone when they came to life. It is like¬ 
wise with our democratic type of government, our 
schools and universities, our churches and cath¬ 
edrals. Not a single treasure in our society would 
have been in any way possible, without the long 
years of growth and development and accumulated 
experience that are now the heritage of mankind. 

What is true of our cultural heritage is true of 
the variety and efficiency of our occupational ef¬ 
forts. Our great factories, transportation systems, 
highways, financial and commercial institutions, 
owe their very being to the past. No one perhaps 
owes more to the past than does the farmer, who, 
were it not for the forgotten years, might be still 
tilling his fields with a pair of oxen and a forked 
stick. 

We live in the present, it is true, but to live well 
in the present we must not forget the past. Tenny¬ 
son put wise words into the mouth of Ulysses, when 
he wrote: 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 

Gleams that untravelled world whose margin 
fades 

Forever and forever when I move. V 


The Canadian Economy 

I N addition to the Christmas and New Year cele¬ 
brations, recent weeks have witnessed the 
annual head-scratching of economists, top in¬ 
dustrialists, bank presidents, and federal cabinet 
ministers, who jointly and severally bear heavy 
responsibility for the conduct of the national 
economy. None, in all likelihood, fancies himself as 
a clairvoyant, but all are men of experience, and 
hold their present positions because of this, coupled 
with the measure of judgment they are held to 
possess. 

Although the joint product of this year-end re¬ 
flection might lack tunefulness if put to music, it is 
popular in terms of economics. It seems to be 
agreed that 1957 will see a continuance of Cana¬ 
dian industrial expansion, although the pace of the 
last two years may slacken off to some extent. For 
the first time in history, 1956 witnessed the dis¬ 
tribution of $700 million in dividends, or 124 per 
cent more than the pre-war top achieved in 1938. 
Annual capital investment is projected as $6 billion 
or more for 1957, which compares with an $8 
billion figure for last year, that was not expected 
to be reached owing to materials and labor scarcity. 
The number of new houses started this year is 
expected to be down, influenced by the higher cost 
of money- to the builders. Some base metals may 
experience a slower market, and textiles, rubber 


and clothing, which depend primarily on the 
domestic market, may continue to find business 
conditions less promising than those businesses 
dealing with newsprint, metals, minerals and 
chemicals. 

Consumer spending power is likely to continue 
at a very high level, which, in view of the approxi¬ 
mately $2.5 billion of consumer credit outstanding, 
would appear to promise a continuation of the 
credit restrictions imposed through the medium of 
higher interest rates, by the Batik of Canada. This 
is all the more likely, in view of the fact that the 
cost of living index figure rose late in 1956 to an 
all-time high, in November, of 120.3, to mark an 
increase of 3.4 points during the previous 12 
months. 

So good have Canadians had it in recent years 
because of the industrial and trade expansion which 
we have enjoyed, that the danger of inflation be¬ 
came very real. As stated by the Minister of 
Finance, Hon. Walter Harris, not long ago, “busi¬ 
ness, individual and public bodies are trying to 
borrow at a rate which is outrunning the rate of 
saving by the rest of the community.” 

Who would normally think—unless he could re¬ 
member back as far as 1929—that living in a com¬ 
munity of nearly four million families, a large part 
of whom were enjoying unprecedented prosperity, 
would of itself carry the promise of economic head¬ 
aches. There is no promise yet that the boom and 
bust cycle of earlier years is entirely behind us. 
So far, this is one of the ailments to which national 
economies are subject and for which no reliable 
cure has been discovered. V 


Agricultural Extension 

O RGANIZED agricultural extension as we know 
it today will be 50 years old next spring. In 
1907, Dr. C. C. James, then Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture in Ontario, engaged six brand-new 
graduates from the Ontario Agricultural College, 
and sent them out to six county areas. They carried 
few instructions, other than to help the farmers of 
the area to get any new information that would 
be useful to them. 

Today, a system of agricultural representatives 
exists all the way across Canada, from coast to 
coast, and in recent years has been supplemented 
by a number of specialists in most provinces. With¬ 
out exception, these are government services, and 
almost without exception their headquarters are in 
the provincial departments of agriculture. In far 
too many instances, a very substantial part of 
the agricultural representative’s time is taken up 
with regulatory duties, which involve field work 
connected with agricultural legislation. This work, 
together with farm labor administration and 4-H 
club work, cuts down the actual time which an 
agricultural representative can devote to extension, 
by from 40 to 75 per cent, according to the testi¬ 
mony of some representatives. 

In a recently issued policy statement, the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture has stated its belief 
that these agricultural extension services should be 
centered in our provincial universities and agri¬ 
cultural colleges. With this contention, The Coun¬ 
try Guide is in agreement. Recognizing that some 
time will elapse before a 50-year-old custom will 
yield to the present day needs of agriculture, the 
Federation believes that as an immediate step, the 
extension specialists now in Departments of Agri¬ 
culture should be transferred soon to the appro¬ 
priate departments of faculties and colleges of 
agriculture. With this conclusion, we also agree. 

There are, in this, as in most other matters, two 
sides to the question. Space does not permit an 
elaboration of either, here. Our conviction, arising 
out of observation and experience extending over 
a period of 45 years, is that the arguments in favor 
of the transfer outweigh those for the continuation 
of the present system, by a substantial margin. We 
hope that the member organizations of the Federa¬ 
tion will seriously consider and actively interest 
themselves in this problem, which is of vital im¬ 
portance to agriculture and will become more so 
in the future. V 


